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CLERGY REVIEW 


RIGHT OF PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 
By THE Rev. M. bE Munnynck, O.P., 8.T.M., 


of the University of Fribourg. 


EW Papal Encyclicals have had so profound and 
far-reaching an influence as that of the famous 
| Rerum Novarum of Leo XIII. This influence 
has been of such a kind that His Holiness Pius 
XI, in the Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, has extolled 
its merits and reasserted its solid doctrine. It is the 
duty of the clergy and the faithful to realize the 
importance of this authoritative teaching, on which, in 
a certain sense, the salvation of the world depends. 
Nothing is more fundamental in both Encyclicals 
than the notion of private ownership. On three different 
occasions Rerum Novarum declares the right of owner- 
ship a natural right, and Quadragesimo Anno insists 
persistently on this idea of Leo XIII. But the Pope does 
not merely theorize, he teaches tanquam auctoritatem 
habens. It is well then to examine the rational 
foundation of this doctrine, which is vehemently con- 
tested by the countless forms of Socialism, and which 
even to many Catholics appears somewhat disconcerting. 
It behoves the clergy especially to study carefully the 
Church’s teaching on ownership, because they have 
the duty of instructing the faithful, and of defending 
the true doctrine against our adversaries. 


Waat Is “ Ricut oF OWNERSHIP ’’? 

The classical definition is widely known: ‘“‘ lus utendi 
et abutendi.”’ This “‘ right to abuse’’ has provoked 
sharp criticism, even from well-meaning people, but 
there are no grounds for such criticism. 


Abuse, as the word is understood to-day, signifies 
misuse, and as this is rightly condemned as unlawful, 
people naturally enquire how may an illicit act be the 
object of a right in the strict sense? Must we say then 
that ‘‘ to abuse ’’ is an incorrect version of ‘‘ abuti’’? 
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In point of fact the Latin expression does not necessarily 
have that meaning. In Varro (quoted by Priscian of 
Cesarea) we find this archaic sentence: Ab _ rege 
abutamur, in which abuti, in opposition to the classical 
sense, is taken in the passive voice; therefore, the only 
meaning is ‘‘ let us be at the king’s disposal.’’ In the 
most classic authors abuti often means ‘“‘to use,’’ ‘‘ to 
employ,’’ as in Cicero: Sagacitate canum abutimur, 
‘‘ we make use of dogs’ sagacity.’’ In all this there 
is no question of any abuse whatever. It is true that 
abuti means chiefly ‘‘ to use up”’ “ to consume,”’ as, 
for instance, when Cicero writes: Nisi omni tempore 
abusus ero, which translated means: ‘‘ unless I have 
arrived at the end of the time allotted to us.’’ Hence 
the pejorative sense: abuti patientia nostra—abuti 
legibus. 

Nothing obliges us to introduce in the classical 
definition of ownership the absurd ‘‘ right to abuse,”’ 
in the current sense of the word. Neither can we reduce 
it to the mere sense of ‘‘ to use’’ already expressed by 
uti. It is, therefore, a question of ‘‘ using up,’’ of 
‘“consuming,’’ and the traditional definition of owner- 
ship may be translated thus: ‘‘ the right of using a 
thing until it is totally consumed.’ The right of 
ownership is, therefore, in the wide sense, a “‘ moral ”’ 
power of the owner. It implies that justice forbids 
encroaching on man’s power of consuming the material 
goods of which he is owner. 


Does such a right exist? The question in this general 
form is absurd. If we propose to study the rights of 
men, we must obviously suppose that there are men 
living. Now man cannot live without the consumption 
of certain material things. Consequently nobody denies 
the right of ownership, general and indeterminate. 
And this right is evidently a right of ‘private ”’ 
ownership. It is ‘‘ I’? who must eat to live; it is ‘‘ I,”’ 
my individual self, who must make my own certain 
products of Nature and of labour, in order to sustain 
life. It is clear, therefore, that if ‘‘ the right of 
ownership ”’ is called in question it is something different 
that is intended. 


Private property, as it exists and has always existed 
since the dawn of civilization, implies much more than 
the mere right to consume what is really indispensable 
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for the conservation of life. Man accumulates con- 
sumable goods: part of them he uses for subsequent 
and more abundant production, and this we call capital. 
He extends his ownership to land, which undivided in 
itself, is destined for the whole human race. Moreover, 
this right of ownership appears to go beyond the limit 
of the individual’s life, in the sense that the owner 
passes on his rights to his children, and to heirs whom 
he freely appoints. These are the rights about which 
economists and sociologists are not of one mind, and 
which it is very important to define and understand 
clearly. 


These rights are vehemently contested by all those 
who come under the very elastic heading “‘ socialists.’’ 
At the outset it is important to note that ‘‘ socialists ”’ 
cannot justify their title on the pretext that they are 
concerned with the general well-being rather than with 
the individual’s welfare. For the socialists of our day 
are first and foremost individualists: their policy is to 
enable the poorer and weaker class to consume more, 
and surely nothing is more individual than consumption. 
Moreover, the connection between Socialism and Economic 
Liberalism is closer than people generally suspect. They 
may be considered as brother systems seeking the same 
end by different ways. Economic Liberals and Socialists 
agree in this, that their end is the welfare of the individual, 
and it is precisely in this that their individualism 
consists. But when it comes to the choice of means, 
they separate with all the hate and vehemence of two 
brothers who have become enemies. Whereas Economic 
Liberalism lays down the principle: ‘“‘ all for the indi- 
vidual by the individual,’’ the Socialists want ‘‘all for the 
individual by . . .’’: we dare not say by “‘ society,” 
for the hundred and one forms of Socialism are far from 
agreeing on this head. Some talk of “ socialization,” 
but do not go beyond theories. Others appeal to the 
State. A third school, despairing of the State, which 
they consider a ponderous machine, always unsettled, 
tyrannical and slow to exercise pressure, looks to the 
town or ‘“‘commune,’’ and is called ‘‘ municipal 
socialism.’’ Syndicalists, detesting all these political 
organizations, which, according to them, ought to 
become mere government offices, see the means of 
realizing their individualism in syndicates of trades and 
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professions. The list of systems is a long one, culmin- 
ating in the dream of Saint Simon, who, arguing from 
our indefinite progress, assures us of finding in the near 
future an earthly paradise where each of us need but 
help himself from ‘“‘ the common store.’’ So, if we want 
to distinguish Economic Liberal individualism from 
Socialist individualism, we must attribute to the latter 
the slogan ‘‘ all for the individual by some sort of 
collectivity.’’ 

And this ‘‘ collectivism,’’ which, nevertheless, is not 
‘*communism,”’ asserts itself in all degrees. Some just 
stand for the abolition of inheritance in order to make 
sure for each one of us “‘ equality at the starting point.” 
Others demand only collective ownership of land, like 
Henry George and the agrarian socialists, and it must 
be owned that even economists with liberal tendencies, 
especially in England, grant the socialists that the 
ownership of land is of a special nature, subject to all 
kinds of burdens and restrictions. In mentioning the 
socialists who attack the private ownership of capital 
and of the implements of production, we are near to 
collectivism in the strict sense. But the difficulty of 
distinguishing in theory, and the impossibility of doing 
so in practice, between capital and the goods of con- 
sumption, urges many to be content with the collective 
ownership of working implements which the individual 
proprietor could not use unaided. Beyond that we find 
utopian communism, which for the collective motto 
** each one his due according to his work,’’ substitutes 
this monastic form: ‘‘ each one according to his needs.”’ 


It is far beyond our scope to analyse each of the many 
forms of economic socialism: we intend merely to 
establish one of the fundamental theses of the Encyclicals 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno—private 
ownership is a natural right. 


Even those who look upon private ownership as 
a social necessity, are not all of the opinion that it is 
a natural right. Schmoller, the famous advocate of “ all 
for the individual by the State,’’ has little about him 
that is socialistic, in spite of his sobriquet ‘‘Katheder- 
sozialist,’’ yet he asserts that ownership is nothing but 
an “‘ historical category,’’ due to exterior circumstances 
that might very well disappear. Let us try to solve 
the problem rationally. 
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Nobody can doubt that the fruits of Nature must be 
adequate for the needs of mankind, nor that man has 
the right to their consumption, at least in so far as is 
necessary, nor that this consumption is individual. 
Therefore, one cannot question the right of a private 
person to seize upon that which is nobody’s property, 
and which is necessary for the conservation of his life. 
That is ‘‘ occupation ’’ in its simplest form. To affirm 
that man has a right to live is to assert right of 
occupation in this primitive form. Now that implies 
private ownership, for occupation ends in consumption. 


There is, then, at least one way of acquiring ownership 
which cannot be denied without denying the right to 
live. It is interesting to note that this is the iws abutendi, 
which, as we have said, caused so much indignation. 
It is that which is called ‘‘ occupation ’’ and which has 
called forth the socialists’ invectives. 


There is one point, however, which is worthy of note : 
i.e., that the right of occupation has been greatly 
extended by positive law and custom, so that the ius 
primi occupantis is not a natural right in all its 
applications. It often implies an element bearing the 
character of a contract, expressed or implicit. But 
occupation, as a fundamental title to ownership, is above 
discussion. 

But more than that can be said: private ownership 
is a relation between the object possessed and a human 
individual who, however, is essentially a social being. 
Goods of Nature—and all goods contain some benefit 
of Nature—are in themselves undivided. If, therefore, 
some material reality belongs exclusively to an indi- 
vidual independently of all voluntary contract, in the 
first place, it must, by a natural relation, include some- 
thing more than what is given by Nature to everybody; 
and, in the second place, this material object must have 
an exclusive relation to this individual, by reason of an 
individual peculiarity not immersed in social collectivity. 
Now this non-social element, productive of a non-natural 
wealth, exists : it is personal labour. Thus, in productive 
work we have the undeniable foundation of the natural 
right of private ownership. 

All this may appear complicated and abstract. Yet 
it is necessary to penetrate into this metaphysical basis, 
if we want to prove the right of private ownership to 
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be something more than a transient opportunity, an 
‘* historical category.”’ 


What is society? What is a human collectivity? We 
must vigorously assert, in opposition to the pernicicus 
idea of Rousseau, that social life does not result from 
a contract, but is a natural fact, required by man’s very 
nature itself. This would not justify us, however, in 
making an absolute comparison between human society 
and colonies of infusoria, organic associations of certain 
insects or herds of beasts. All these biological assimi- 
lations are deficient in their foundation. A gathering 
of animals is composed of individuals which exist solely 
by the species and for the species: their association is 
a result of an instinct, a consequence of their physio- 
logical and psychic constitution. Men are individuals 
and so far are of the species and for the species: they 
belong to the collectivity and exist for the collectivity. 
But man is more than an individual, each one is a person. 
It is then absolutely impossible to reduce society to the 
same level as a mere gathering of animals, because it 
is an organic association of individual-persons. 


We must always insist on this fundamental truth: 
that human society is composed of individual-persons, 
for this is the basis of all social philosophy What then 
is this ‘‘ personality ’’ which raises man above all Nature 
and all society ? 


The problem is worthy of a deep examination, but is 
outside the scope of the present article. Let us simply 
observe two important facts. Man, by his intelligence, 
has conquered time and space, and has attained 
immutable truths, and by his free will, he can take 
initiatives which may change the current of events. 
This element of personality places him beyond and above 
the universe. He, therefore, does not belong entirely 
to the earthly and temporary order, as society does. 
The latter is, therefore, composed of members who are 
above it in one aspect of their nature: by his trans- 
cendency over Nature and society, man escapes the 
absorbing action of society. He is a world in himself. 
All his fellow creatures have duties towards him and 
he has rights which the whole world must respect. 
Consequently all that results from his personality belongs 
to him and to him alone: and society can transgress 
this principle only to its own destruction, for, by 
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violating personality and recognizing in man nothing 
more than an individual who is part of an association, 
it ceases to be a society of persons and lowers itself to 
the level of a herd. Now something of man’s personality 
is latent in all human labour that is really productive : 
man modifies the aspect of Nature by his free will: 
his intelligence guides him in the production of 
things necessary to life. In everything man’s labour 
produces, there is always something of the labourer’s 
personality which is in itself incommunicable. That is 
the reason why there exists a relation of cause and effect 
between the worker and his work. The effect he 
produces belongs to him, by reason of his personal work, 
it is his ‘* private property.”’ 

Here we have the unshaken foundation of the right 
to private ownership. If we review all the economic 
theories from antiquity to the present day, we find them 
oscillating between individualism and the tendency to 
socialism. The true reason of this hesitation is not 
altogether clear, but we can explain it by this funda- 
mental truth, man is both an individual and a person. 
Unless we have a precise notion of human personality 
and keep in view this individual personality, which is 
totally independent and forms a whole by itself, it will 
never be possible to justify the right to private ownership. 


Certain forms of ownership seem to irritate socialists 
more than others. We call to mind immediately Karl 
Marx and his famous triad, ‘‘ money, goods, money ”’ 
as opposed to the natural triad, ‘‘ goods, money, goods.”’ 


The former, according to him, is characteristic of the 
capitalist regime, although it seems inherent to the 
mercantile school and its delusive greed for precious 
metal. Its theory of increase of value, due to labour 
and even manual labour at that, is widely known: it 
foretold progressive industrialization, concentration of 
capital in fewer and fewer hands, proletarization of the 
nation, and final catastrophe which ought to have 
brought about collectivism of capital, and perhaps, even 
in the end, integral communism. 


It is important to know that the Marxist theory of 
increase of value is manifestly false, and that its pre- 
dictions have been hopelessly contradicted by facts. The 
socialist, Bernstein, has written interesting articles on 
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this subject, and George Sorel, the revolutionary 
syndicalist, said openly that this kind of socialism is 
a thing of the past. However, we must not underrate 
the influence of the Marxist theory: the name of Marx 
still has an enormous prestige: in many countries it is 
identified with socialism itself. After all, these other 
kinds of socialism, so called ‘‘ reformist socialism,” 
‘* socialism of movement,’’ are far from being inoffensive. 
In fact, all attack the right of private ownership and 
would abolish especially the ownership of capital. And 
yet private ownership of capital is nothing but the owner- 
ship of the produce of labour. Capital, in the shape of 
factories, machines, or money, is but a produce of labour 
with the purpose of further production. As soon as man 
gets beyond the half-animal state of picking fruit, 
Capital is the necessary condition of all progress; even 
the bow and arrow of the savage are capital, for they 
are made by labour and Nature. Capital merely shows 
us the marvellous fecundity of labour, which coupled 
with some tool, increases tenfold the productivity of 
subsequent labour. One has as much right to the 
ownership of capital, as to the produce accruing from 
one’s actual efforts, and Leo XIII wisely wrote that any 
attack on capital is a spoliation of the worker. 


It is the height of inconsistency on the pari of the 
socialists to propose for the worker the entire product 
of his labour, and yet to deny his right to capital. 


But even in the grossest of errors we may detect a 
spark of truth. For socialists, the abolition of private 
ownership of capital is the means of suppressing 
“* Capitalism,’’ which is quite another thing. Capitalism 
is a system of economics in which certain members’ sole 
contribution towards production is capital. In this 
system, capitalists, although always contributing the 
same amount of capital, profit or lose from the fluctu- 
ations of the market, from the initiative or incapacity 
of managers and directors, from the assiduity or laziness 
of the employees. In return the proprietor of the 
capital is head of the enterprise, at least theoretically. 
Capitalism, of course, has not been without good results, 
nevertheless, it has given rise to intolerable and criminal 
horrors. To combat the abuses of capital is more than 
a praiseworthy act, it is a duty in which Leo XIII has 
given all good Catholics a fine example. Moreover, at 
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RIGHT OF PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 393 
the present moment capitalists themselves are working 
steadily, though perhaps unconsciously, for the des- 
truction of capitalism. Pius XI draws our attention to 
the fact that it is the great financial powers which to-day 
are disquieting, and are even a danger to, the inde- 
pendence of the States. But to put forward collective 
ownership of capital in order to repress the abuses of 
capitalism is absurd: it amounts to throwing the child 
down the sink to get rid of the dirty water in its bath. 


Private capital in the form of land ownership is 
worthy of special notice. Rerum Novarum, which does 
not theorize, but speaks with authority, has precisely 
chosen this kind of ownership to defend private owner- 
ship of capital. The Encyclical speaks of the honest 
working man who employs his savings in buying a piece 
of land. In the main, landed capital to-day is justified 
as well as any other capital. 


- It has been objected (1) that land is not extensible and 
that Nature has put it at the disposal of the whole human 
race; (2) that land increases in value without the 
proprietors’ co-operation, but by the work of others and 
by the collective progress of the whole society. Hence 
they conclude that land should remain a collective 
possession and that all private ownership of land is 
against natural law. 


It is certain that scandalous abuses have sometimes 
prevailed in land ownership, but to infer that all right 
of ownership should be abolished, is a ridiculous 
sophism : it is obvious that the ownership of land can 
be abused in much the same way as food and drink 
and money, but to conclude that the possession of land 
is against natural law, is equivalent to forbidding drink 
and food because there are gluttons and drunkards. 


There is practically no productive land which is not 
made so by labour. The surface of the earth must 
necessarily suffice for mankind, and, before this prin- 
ciple, all ‘‘ latifundia’’ and private hunting-grounds 
must yield. But if land has been occupied first by right 
of legitimate occupation, and if altered in value by the 
labour of man, the right of private ownership is 
conformable to the principle dear to socialists, ‘“‘ the 
produce of labour belongs to the labourer.”’ 


Moreover, the question is of little consequence in 
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practice. The proprietors of land have changed hun- 
dreds of times, that is to say, hundreds of times a 
different proprietor has paid the value of the land with 
wealth that is of a different nature to land. And if the 
town, or ‘‘ commune ”’ or State, or a syndicate, were to 
seize upon a piece of land, it would be a shameful 
injustice not to pay the full market value. 


However, personal labour is not the only means of 
acquiring ownership. We have already mentioned 
inheritance. Ownership certainly belongs to the indi- 
vidual person until his death, then, according to most 
socialists, it should go to the collectivity. There is no 
reason whatever for this. The root of private ownership 
is human personality, and the human “ personality ”’ 
of any individual does not belong to society. Society 
is nowise justified in absorbing individual ownership, 
and we can see no other means of disposing of it than 
the owner’s free will: in other words, the dying pro- 
prietor must have full freedom to leave his property to 
whomsoever he wishes. 

This right to make our will becomes complicated for 
several reasons. First, there are many social elements 
to consider, then there is the great ‘‘ pre-social ’’ fact: 
the family. As an individual the father of the family 
is not the owner of his goods; if we maintain the sound 
and Christian notion of matrimony, the husband and 
wife in some respects form but one person. When 
St. Thomas says that between son and father, as such, 
there is no justice in the strict sense, it is not in order 
to diminish their mutual duties but to increase their 
obligatory character. Justice is a virtue ad alterum, 
and a son is not completely ‘‘ alter’ in relation to his 
father: filius est aliquid patris. There is a certain 
community, especially of material goods, between the 
members of a family, and that is why the handing down 
of ownership from father to son is not simply a trans- 
mission in all respects. Therefore, if the collectivity 
lays hold of all the property of a father at his death, it 
is taking what belongs to the wife and son. 


There are many social problems which arise from this 
right of inheritance. We all have seen the lamentable 
results of some wills: lazy, drunken, loose-living, 
unworthy sons have inherited from honourable and 
hard-working fathers. The same difficulties arise in the 
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RIGHT OF PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 395 
case of wealthy people whose moral attitude does not 
correspond to the means which God has placed in their 
hands. But we are at present concerned only with the 
right of ownership of goods acquired by heritage: this 
right is just as sound and unassailable as that which 
is founded on personal labour. It carries with it serious 
duties, but at the same time it constitutes a right. 


In a word, the right of private ownership is a natural 
right: one cannot deny it without destroying human 
nature. Does that mean that nobody has the right of 
supervision over the use and consumption of our goods? 
Far from it: such a notion would be utterly absurd. 
Right of ownership and the exercise of this right are 
subject to the moral law. Everything must serve for 
the good of man according to what conscience dictates, 
and the demands of social justice burden private 
ownership with duties that are particularly pressing in 
the present state of social agitation. 


It is beyond our scope to go into detailed applications of 
this social justice, although the Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno continually lays stress on its importance. To 
determine all these applications, one must possess the 
rectitude of a moralist, the science of an economist and 
the prudence of a politician. Certain principles must 
never be forgotten. 


The right of ownership is a “‘ pre-social’’ natural 
right. However, man must live normally in society, 
because social life is a means normally necessary to 
the realization of man’s end. That is why every human 
person has strict obligations in justice towards society. 
Society has the right to exist. and progress normally. 
Individuals have the duty of assuring its life and 
progress by the means moral and material, at their 
disposal. Private ownership is one of the most important 
of these means. 


What is this progress, conceived as something 
indefinite by Saint Simon and Condorcet, and by 
Stuart Mill, from the economist point of view, as tending 
to a ‘‘ stationary condition ’’? What must we give up 
to social collectivity, in order to strengthen and safe- 
guard its progress? Intricate and delicate problems, 
indeed! One thing is certain: if a form of ownership 
is inconsistent with social life, or becomes an obstacle 
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to its normal progress, the individual in question must 
make the material sacrifices necessary to remedy this 
precarious situation. This is a strict duty of justice 
corresponding to a right of society. But this principle 
is also a limitation: the right of private ownership is 
a ‘* pre-social’’ right, and society cannot exact more 
than what is necessary to its normal life. It is worthy 
of note especially that justice does not always require 
us to yield to society all our superfluous wealth. 


Right of private ownership is nowise weakened by 
the obligation to surrender a part of one’s personal 
possessions to the social body. In fact, in all our moral 
life our rights are counterbalanced by the rights of 
others which impose duties on us. We have a right to 
walk on the pavement; have we the right to trample 
on a fallen child? We have the natural right of private 
ownership, but it is tempered by the natural right of 
society to live. Our duty of social justice, as many other 
duties, restricts our right of private ownership but never 
suppresses it, for as Leo XIII tersely remarks : Possidere 
res privatim ut suas, ius est homini a natura datum. 

Let us together with Leo XIII and Pius XI call private 
ownership an indisputable natural right. The surren- 
dering of superfluous wealth is required by social justice 
only when the life and normal progress of society demand 
it. Charity, divine charity, must govern the use of our 
superfluous possessions, i.e., those which remain when 
we have fulfilled all our social duties. To deny the right 
of private ownership is an outrage to the nobility of 
labour, an attack on human personality. And if we do 
not want to lower society to the level of a herd of 
animals it must remain an association of persons, aiming 
at culture, of which the supreme values, behind the veil 
of eternity, become one in the very Being of God. 
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OUR MODERN CHURCHES 
By Dom E. Routin, O.8.B. 


HE title I have chosen for this article is an elastic 
one, for I wish to cover a wide period. I wish 
to speak of churches built since the beginning 
of the Gothic ‘‘ Revival,’’ falsely so-called, and 

so of Gothic churches; but I would speak also of churches 
built in other styles, in the Romanesque, Romano- 
Byzantine, Byzantine proper, and Basilican; and finally 
of churches built in modern and very novel styles. 
The churches built in recent years, that is, since the 
lamentable ‘‘ Great War,’’ may be counted in their 
hundreds, not only in Belgium and the devastated 
northern provinces of France, but in many great and 
lesser cities, and even in the villages, of the various 
countries of Europe and elsewhere, notably in the United 
States of America. That is a very encouraging fact. 
We often hear it said now that the Christian spirit is 
in decline and is dying out of the world; to such 
assertions we can fairly oppose the patent zeal, fervour 
and generosity which have raised these many tabernacles 
for the celebration and perpetuation of the Eucharistic 
Mysteries. Assuredly these hundreds of churches are 
a striking proof of the vital faith of the Catholic peoples 
of the world. 


Some of these recent churches shall be mentioned in 
this article and commented upon; others shall merely 
be classed according to their styles. Many, no doubt, 
would like to see their own church recorded, and would, 
of course, like to see it praised; but it must be recognized 
that we cannot hope, in these few pages, to be anything 
like exhaustive. And if we were invariably laudatory, 
then we should merely help, in many cases, to foster 
regrettable illusions. Let us be reasonable in this matter, 
and let me be allowed to set down freely a few impartial 
judgments, which may at the very least provide food 
for thought. 


To begin with we may remark that there is a well- 
307 
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defined law of the arts, according to which a period of 
elaboration and improvement is followed by decadence, 
and that again by revival. Hence come new kinds of 
artistic creation and new rules. To this general law 
there has been one exception and one only, the nine- 
teenth century. That period witnessed a halt in the 
process of artistic evolution, especially in the domain 
of ecclesiastical architecture, for it devoted itself to the 
mere reproduction of ancient churches, particularly of 
Gothic ones. The reproduction was often done with a 
good deal of taste and of accurate knowledge; yet nearly 
all the churches built then, and most of those that are 
still built in this style, in England, are works which 
lack soul and originality, mere copies of ‘‘ genuine ”’ 
Gothic models. The original churches, even the smallest 
of them, always manifest the sincerity and the skill of 
the medieval builder, who never ceased devising and 
elaborating as he worked. And, of course, the great 
churches, such as the cathedrals of Chartres, Amiens, 
Lincoln and Salisbury, and a hundred others, prove 
conclusively that the medizval builder, with a theoretical 
knowledge of his art far inferior to that of his modern 
fellow, yet possessed a practical equipment, a reach of 
memory, feeling and subtle artistic intelligence, that 
cannot fail to impress the unprejudiced observer. And 
these gifts, great as they are, were completed and 
vivified by the gift of faith. For the medieval builder 
worked in the spirit of the Faith, and he knew that 
in building his churches he was multiplying the 
‘* Tabernacula Dei cum hominibus.”’ 


It may be said that at least the best Gothic churches 
of the nineteenth century, those which had for their 
architects the Baron de Béthune (Belgium), the elder 
Cuypers (Holland), A. W. N. Pugin (England), and some 
disciples of Viollet-le-duc (France), do achieve some of 
the qualities of our mediewval churches. That is quite 
true, but they do it by borrowing and by imitation. 
They are beautiful churches, designed and built by 
observant, practical and conscientious people; but they 
are not, for all that, progressive works; they show no 
striking originality or creative quality. Even Norwich’s 
great Church of St. John the Baptist and Lille 
Cathedral have the character and the defects to which 
we have just been alluding. 
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St. Anne’s Cathedral, Leeds, completed at the begin- 
ning of this century, was the first example in England 
of a decisive departure from the custom of mere 
archeological reproduction. If its plan be defective— 
since a good part of the congregation cannot see the 
altar, which is placed at the end of a deep apse—yet its 
architecture is so well conceived that it represents a real 
Gothic renaissance. The nave and aisles, which together 
make the church wider than it is long, give an excellent 
impression of spaciousness and lightness. As to the 
exterior, the different parts and their constituent ele- 
ments make a very complete and harmonious whole. 
The facade is excellently designed, with its three great 
windows, two lateral turrets, its Crucifix, and statues 
of Our Lady and St. John above the doorway. Some 
details have been overlooked, for there are empty niches 
both on this facade and in the interior of the church. 
May we express the hope that some benefactor will 
come forward to fill these shocking voids? What better 
opportunity for doing honour to our favourite saint or 
to the saint of our parish ? 


Since then many attempts have been made to renew 
the Gothic style, by modifying the proportions of the 
building, by bringing the chief structural arches down 
towards the ground, by arranging for gables and obtuse- 
angled roofs; one would say, however, that the builder’s 
constructive talent had generally halted short of the 
summit, and had failed to give his work the crowning 
beauty of the true Gothic spirit. But that is not true 
of St. Anne’s Cathedral. That church is all of one piece 
and of one inspiration; it is of a fine structure, complete 
from base to summit; and at the top it displays clearly- 
traced angles, whether right angles or slightly acute 
ones, such for example as the angle of the chief gable, 
charmingly adorned with a cross of correct proportions. 

The church of St. Joan of Arc, at Catterick Camp, 
is not so important an edifice as St. Anne’s Cathedral, 


‘If a building has niches, these cry out for their stone 
inhabitants, who add, moreover, a note of life and beauty to 
the building. If the niches be not filled as soon as the church 
is built, there is grave danger of considerable delay, so that 
the poor saints are put off till the Greek Kalends. And empty 
niches make a very bad impression on all save the unobservant. 
Let this be noted by architects, priests and benefactors. 
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but it has its own qualities of novelty and serenity. It 
is of a considerable width, has a large and low central 
lantern, and rectangular windows well grouped and 
placed. At Ampleforth Abbey (Yorks.) the new portion 
of the church has an interior which is architecturally 
very beautiful. It is a skilful combination of the best 
Gothic with the Romanesque, the latter being character- 
ized by intersecting vaults and a dome with pendentives 
which is directly inspired by the cupolas of South-West 
France. In England this dome is unique of its style 
and therefore deserved notice here. In St. Mary’s 
Church, St. Helens (Lancs.), the arches of the nave and 
of all openings (windows and doors) are semi-circular; 
but the lofty proportions of the building, the ribs of 
the vaults and the flying buttresses make of it an edifice 
which is definitely Gothic rather than Romanesque. 
The very beautiful church of Buckfast Abbey (Devon) is 
also Gothic and likewise with Romanesque elements 
added. 


For a score of years now Europe generally—with the 
exception of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Spain—has 
given up the pursuit of Gothic. Some people would put 
Holland also among the exceptions, because Dutch 
architects have often employed, and still employ, the 
pointed arch. But we must protest that the reason is 
not adequate, as these three considerations will show: 
(1) The pointed arch, which is two segments of an arch 
butted against each other, is found in the East in 
monuments of the fifth or sixth century. (2) The chief 
characteristic of Gothic architecture is cross-vaulting 
and diagonal ribs. (3) Gothic architecture adopted the 
pointed arch very generally, but it is not an element 
essential to its structures. The pointed arch was some- 
times employed in the Romanesque period and at the 
Renaissance; and it has been employed in churches built 
in Holland during the past thirty years, but without 
the least intention of building in the Gothic style. In 
fact, the Dutch architects have aimed at building in a 
new style, and have achieved their aim. May we be 
allowed to suggest to priests and architects that they 
might well pay a holiday visit to this little country, 
where dozens of churches of a very definite modernity 
of style, yet often in excellent taste, prove the spread 
and vitality of the Catholic faith? The quite new and 
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very striking cathedral of Haarlem, with its pointed 
dome surmounted by the crown of Christ the King, great 
churches at Scheveningen, Heiloo, Rotterdam, Schiedam, 
the Hague, etc., will give them many surprises, and 
not a little instruction and encouragement. Many 
perhaps will be puzzled by some things that they see, by 
certain sanctuary arrangements, by the contours of 
towers or spires, proper to the country. These things 
can, of course, be done differently; but the principles 
which guide the Catholic architects of Holland could 
be, and ought to be, followed everywhere. Like their 
fellows in the United States these architects have their 
regular meetings and discussions. As true sons of the 
Church they are animated by love and understanding 
of the liturgy, or at least by a desire to understand it 
and to build churches, altars, tabernacles, baptisteries, 
etc., according to its prescriptions or its best traditions. 
How do we stand, in this respect, in other countries? 
The comparison is easy to make, but by no means 
flattering. 


Having just mentioned the United States we may go 
on to say that a great number of churches have been 
erected in that country and in Canada in a very 
commonplace Gothic. Barry Byrne, however, is one of 
the few—rari nantes—who have refused to build in this 
fashion. He has just attempted an unsuccessful 
modernization of the perpendicular style in the churches 
of Christ the King, at Tulsa, and St. Patrick, at Racine; 
but he has achieved at Chicago, in the church of St. 
Thomas and in a High School, certain extraordinary 
designs and most artistic effects, of which we in Europe 
have no conception. America is thus witnessing the 
beginning of a struggle against the inelastic and 
unreceptive attitude of those who are rigidly encased 
in the forms of a common and debased Gothic. 


But this commonplace Gothic is now nearing its end; 
the sap has ceased to run and the tree will presently 
die. Even in England there is evidence of a weariness 
with Gothic, and it is now much more rarely accepted 
than it was twenty or thirty years ago. A number of 
Romanesque churches, inspired by ancient models, have 
already been built. We mention the churches of Newbury 
(Berkshire), Ashford (Middlesex), Whitley Bay (North- 
umberland), West Reading, etc., and there is one too 
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in the notorious village of Gretna Green. At Fort 
Augustus Abbey (Scotland) the church is going to be 
one of the most beautiful of these examples, if we may 
judge by the portion already completed, which is in a 
very pure Romanesque, very grave and monumental. 
These edifices and others of the same sort are fairly 
well known; at least they have been noticed in papers 
and reviews. The little church of the tiny village of 
Spiddal (Galway) is so remote and makes so little effort 
after notoriety, that it has probably escaped all notice. 
Its whole aim is sincerity, that sweet and strong virtue 
which was the ideal of the magistri operum and operarii 
of the Middle Ages. And it is, in fact, sincere, true, 
frank and charming in its gravity. The walls are 
constructed of an excellent rough stone masonry, while 
carefully cut stone is used to frame the windows and 
generously employed in the little porch. It has no 
sculptures whatever and is really quite beautiful without 
them, like some fair colleen of its own Connaught who 
possesses neither jewel nor other finery. The perfect 
proportions of the whole building, a beautiful square 
tower with a gabled roof, two turrets at the East end 
of the nave and two at the West, make of this little 
church a very Romanesque work, yet one which is 
original and nothing less than perfect. A most inter- 
esting feature of the interior is the open roof, supported 
by strong timbers crossed in the shape of a widely-open 
X. It is of a purely structural character, and forms 
a bold and most sincere arrangement. 


In France contemporary Romanesque art is very much 
alive. It is more expressive and less subject to rules 
than in England, and it has expressed ideas which, while 
rather unusual, are yet very logical. Striking illus- 
trations of my meaning may be found at Paris, in the 
churches of Notre-Dame d’ Espérance (near the Bastille), 
of St. Dominic, and of St. Leo; at Vincennes, in the 
church of St. Louis; at Versailles, in the church of St. 
Joan of Arc; at Rheims, in the church of St. Nicasius. 
A new generation of priests is in full accord with the 
architects; and to both we owe these churches and a 
score of others, in the North and East, which, though 
having affinities with the churches of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, are yet by no means merely Roman. 
esque. Take the case, for instance, of the church of 
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St. Louis at Vincennes. The masonry and the semi: 
circular arches of the openings certainly recall the 
Romanesque; but artistic groups of apertures made in 
the rose shape, or according to some other geometrical 
figure, add a touch of expression which is absolutely 
modern. Above all, the plan and the esthetic treatment 
of the interior are modern. For example, four arches 
of very large dimensions rise directly from the ground, 
intersect one another and support the central lantern. 
One might almost say that the whole structure, the whole 
church, is in these four arches. And by means of this 
device it is entirely free from columns and accommodates 
approximately six hundred worshippers. But, in this 
case and in many others, all description is inadequate. 
It is necessary to see this church and other modern 
churches in order to realize that there is far from being 
only one sort of Romanesque architecture, and that 
Romanesque can be interpreted in ten or even fifty 
different stylistic ways. In this respect Romanesque is 
certainly far more supple than Gothic, lending itself to 
a greater variety and capable of taking on a much more 
modern aspect. 


_A good number of priests and architects go to Paris, 
and when there doubtless visit the Basilica of Mont- 
martre, which is an example of a modern structure and 
is in the Romano-Byzantine style. Regarding it from 
a distance they will observe the harmonious concord of 
its outline, with its white cupolas and its campanile; 
entering the edifice they will notice its admirable height, 
and then observe the choir and sanctuary, which are 
very beautiful in themselves, but too small for so vast 
a building. 


If his acquaintance with modern churches has been 
confined hitherto to this noble Church of the Sacred 
Heart, let the reader on his next visit to Paris enlarge 
the field of his researches and discover the three churches 
mentioned above, viz., Notre-Dame d’ Espérance, St. 
Leo and St. Dominic—not too easy a task—and go too 
as far as Vincennes, and Versailles, and even to Bécon- 
les-Bruyéres where is one of the twenty churches built 
since 1900 by Jean Barbier. He will return, after many 
surprises, with a cargo of new and very valuable ideas. 
The “ virtue of art,’’ of which Jacque Maritain speaks 
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so well,? is a gift; and when Nature, daughter of God, 
gives it to one of her chosen ones, it is often helped by 
the sight of new and unusual things. 


The Basilica of Montmartre is, then, built in the 
Romano-Byzantine style; and the same is true of the 
cathedral of Marseilles and of the church of Notre-Dame 
de la Garde in the same city, as also of the church of 
Notre-Dame de Fourviéres at Lyons. The Byzantine 
style—but this time without any admixture of Roman- 
esque— is the style of Westminster Cathedral. In the 
construction of our metropolitan church no attempt was 
made to produce another imitation of that peculiarly 
inimitable style, the Gothic, but inspiration was sought 
in a totally different quarter: from St. Sophia and St. 
Irene in Constantinople, and from St. Mark’s, Venice. 
And the result is a church which is quite as Byzantine 
as any of these, and yet has a touch of excellent freedom 
in its construction, decoration and furnishing. It is still 
something of a puzzle for some people, because it is 
viewed and judged with that vague not-knowing why 
we like or do not like a thing, which seems to be a 
chronic state with most of us. However that may be, 
it is, exteriorly, a homogeneous building, remarkable for 
its organic unity, and, in its great lines and large 
masses, for a simplicity which excludes artifice and 
transparent pretences. The facade alone, composed of 
excellent architectonic elements, juxtaposed and super- 
wag has not got so much of this beautiful simplicity. 

he campanile is a structure of a perfect sobriety, save 
in its higher portion which demanded a design of a real 
originality, and John Bentley succeeded in giving it 
that design. The vast and majestic nave is covered by 
three domes; it is accompanied by aisles and chapels, 
and ends in an admirable sanctuary. The interior is 
not completely finished; the great piers and the domes 
will, one day, have their clothing of precious marbles 
and of mosaics on a golden ground. But already enough 
has been done to proclaim in eloquent language that 
“‘ glory of the King’s daughter which is from within.”’ 
















English under the title of Art and Scholasticism (Sheed & Ward). 
































There is no doubt that the idea of having some 
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Byzantine churches in England was suggested by 
Westminster Cathedral. It was not possible to repro- 
duce it on a small scale, nor to copy it directly; and 
so—at Heckmondwike, near Bradford—the very wise 
course was taken of adopting a radically different plan, 
reminiscent of the Church of the Theotokos at Con- 
stantinople. It is square and is divided into three parts, 
having three aisles ending in apses. In the central 
space four piers support a dome. This little church, 
dedicated to the Holy Spirit,* is well constructed, but 
is spoilt by furnishings totally out of harmony with the 
style of the building. Another church which claims to 
be Byzantine—the church of St. Philip Neri, Liverpool— 
is a failure architecturally and is badly decorated. (Let 
us pass on, or indignation will lead us into futile 
criticism.) Lastly, St. Edward’s Church, Scarborough, 
is exteriorly very Byzantine and of a refinement not 
often possessed even by the churches of Greece. Unfor- 
tunately, as in the preceding cases, the furnishing of 
the interior has offered, and still offers, the greatest 
difficulties. This article will endeavour, before it ends, 
to show how we clergy can overcome difficulties of this 
nature. 


The desire for a broader artistic horizon, and so for 
forms and proportions different from the Gothic ones, 
has conducted minds and hearts further back still, even 
to the period of the most ancient churches, so that new 
ones have been erected which certainly recall the Roman 
basilicas. St. Martin’s Church, at Tours, was one of 
the first of these. Its architecture is so carefully wrought 
and so delicate, its interior exhales such a perfume of 
antiquity, that it is better not to attempt even a summary 
description. Very numerous, indeed, in the course of 
the centuries have been the pilgrims who have sought 
the aid of the wonder-worker, St. Martin, whose tomb is 
in the crypt of the church. Many pilgrims of our time, 
coming to it and to this marvellous basilica, would 
experience, even from the point of view of art, a 
happiness that they can scarce imagine. 


Good modern basilicas also are the Church of San 


$On the facade, in beautiful characters, are the words 
DOMINO PARACLITO. 
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Anselmo, on the Aventine in Rome, and especially 
St. Michael’s Church at Antwerp. We have one at 
Droitwich, decorated with very beautiful mosaics; 
another at Weston-super-Mare, which is an exceedingly 
careful piece of work; one at Bath, which is very 
beautiful interiorly, but exteriorly is simplified to excess. 
The churches of our priest architect, Fr. Benedict 
‘Williamson, are allied to the Christian basilica, although 
they be strange blends of Egyptian, Assyrian, Beuronese 
and decadent Classical. The interior of his St. Gregory’s 
Church, at Earlsfield, has the basilical effect par 
excellence; it is grave without severity, noble and yet 
unpretentious. The parish priest of St. Gregory’s might 
certainly make his own Paul Bourget’s saying: ‘‘ My 
poor and beautiful church.’’ Give your church a central 
nave of suitable dimensions, and let that nave have 
columns with perfectly shaped capitals; let there be a great 
stone baldacchino to cover the altar and to cover the sacred 
Presence; let the simple altar have a plain antependium 
and the tabernacle a ‘‘ decent veil’’ as the rubrics 
require (conopaeo decenter opertum) : then a poor church 
may well surpass many rich and pretentious edifices. 
How well we know these latter with their veneer of flash- 
ing mosaics, their alabaster furnishings, their columns 
of precious marbles and their sculptured altars—and all 
in that lamentable commercial style, so familiar and so 
ugly. 


Some dozens of buildings without style or taste, erected 
during the past hundred years, may still be seen in 
England, in small old-fashioned towns, in poor neigh- 
bourhoods, in back streets and alongside very common- 
place dwellings. And these are ‘‘ Catholic churches.” 
Of the passers-by, many ignore them, many regard them 
with indifference. Yet should their appeal be listened 
to. For with sick heart and feeble cry they implore our 
pity: O vos omnes qui transitis per viam attendite et 
‘videte. ... But the passers-by refuse to listen, and 
hasten rather to those beautiful new houses which they 
are building for themselves. For there is now a very 
real ambition for good building. Therefore, such 
unworthy dwellings of the God of all beauty must dis- 
appear, and their places be taken by better churches set 
in better surroundings. In this enterprise we shall be 
aided by the spirit of simplification which is now abroad, 
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Elevation of the church. 
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(a) Lantern Tower. 
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by the new taste for simple things; as also by the 
employment of new materials and by the adoption of 
architectural forms which themselves are new. 


Our latest and newest architecture is, indeed, the 
resultant of these new architectural forms, which are 
achieved by the use of structural arrangements and 
elements that may differ very greatly from those used 
hitherto. Take for instance the concrete churches of 
Basle, Ulm, Frankfort, Mulheim and Prague. The 
structural arrangement of these churches is a merely 
utilitarian one, and they seem inspired by a materialistic 
sentiment; we are glad that the churches of other 
countries do not show these faults. Certainly concrete 
of itself is not a very suggestive material; but artistic 
feeling and inventive genius, by aiming at architectural 
‘““ compositions ”’ that are suitable to this material, could 
certainly produce very interesting results and give these 
churches their ‘‘ appropriate ’’ atmosphere. The two 
illustrations shown on page 407 will throw light on the 
matter. The church is built entirely of concrete, except 
for some facings of different materials. The spire rises 
from just behind the apse. If we make a little effort 
to understand this church, we shall probably recognize 
the deeply spiritual character of the art which inspires it. 


Structures in stone and brick are often covered with 
light vaulting, or with massive domes, entirely in con- 
crete; the very beautiful dome of St. John’s, Rochdale, 
is an example. The essential structure of a building 
may also be in concrete, and be made to adapt itself 
to important accessory elements of varied materials. 
An expert hand can thus achieve a really ‘‘ decorative 
architecture ’’ as distinguished from that ultra-severe 
style which some would impose upon our churches. 
Two examples only shall be cited : first, the great church 
of Engelbreckts, at Stockholm, due to an architect who 
is a deeply religious man and an exponent of modern 
architecture. The substantive material, which is con- 
crete, is faced with cleverly arranged bricks, rose-red 
granite and stone. Certain large surfaces of concrete 
bring out these materials in relief. I shall never forget 
the impression made on me by this structure—which I 
have seen and studied quite recently—an impression of 
great power combined with grace. I shall never forget 
the boldness of the great parabolic arches which are 
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many times repeated in the interior. I shall never forget 
the immense fresco covering the whole east wall of the 
very lofty sanctuary, and representing the crucified 
Saviour, with groups of adorers in white garments 
prostrate at His feet. 


There is a very different achievement—far more modest 
and yet excellent in its measure—at Clubmoor, Liverpool. 
With resources a hundred times smaller than those of 
Engelbreckts and with common materials, the architect 
by following certain apparently very simple ideas has 
produced a result which is modern, graceful, homo- 
genous, and perfect of its kind. The church is St. 
Matthew’s Church and it is the special achievement of 
Francis Velarde. Some details of the doors and of the 
tower are in stone. At the top of this tower and of the 
two turrets the architect has chosen to have a decoration 
of beautiful large crosses inscribed in circles. I wanted 
specially to mention them. Apart from the details that 
have been referred to, all the walls are of brick and that 
quite visible and unconcealed, both externally, internally 
and even in the sanctuary. The arched roof, in ferro- 
concrete, is decorated with bands of blue and yellow; 
it is supported by walls which are pierced by great 
arches and above that by openings in pairs. All that 
is extremely simple; and, with this simplicity, the church 
has the life, charm and warmth of an architecture which 
is new and “‘ decorative.’’ It is furnished also in an 
original fashion. Take, for instance, the fourteen mural 
crosses, which are more delightful and far less expensive 
than the usual ‘‘ stations.’’ The church is, in fact, a 
very encouraging example. Instead of welcoming 
mawkish statues which spoil our taste and our piety, 
instead of erecting the conventional altars and pulpits 
of the catalogues, let us make a point of having every- 
thing designed, and thought out, and well-executed for 
our churches . . . as has been done at St. Matthew’s. 
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“MEN OF LITTLE SHOWING” 
(6) EDWIN HUBERT BURTON.' 


By Joun G. Vance, Ph.D., M.A. 
| the early nineteen hundreds, any visitor to St. 


Edmund’s College, Old Hall, might have seen 

Bernard Ward, the President, and Edwin Burton, 

the Vice-President, together pacing the fiag-stoned 
ambulacrum or the grass terraces. Even to the casual 
eye there was something incongruous in the association 
of these two men. 


Ward, tall, broad, bulkily heavy, of enormous girth, 
walked heavily, in spite of a certain nimbleness, as his 
feet fell at a wide angle. Burton, short, sturdily-built, 
delicately small of hand and foot, accommodated his 
natural alert pace to Ward’s heavy emphasis. There 
was something of irresolution in the resultant com- 
promise, and an occasional trailing of the heel. Indeed, 
much of the two men and of their relations might have 


1 In an impressionist sketch, a writer is curiously tied to his 
own impressions. I write, therefore, just as I saw Burton; 
first, as the Vice-President who repressed and forgot himself 
entirely in order that Bernard Ward might rise to his full 
stature as President of Old Hall; secondly, as Ward’s successor, 
prepared to fulfil many a repressed dream; and lastly, as a man 
cheated by circumstance of his opportunity, living in active 
retirement. Throughout his life, there ran like a golden thread 
his historical enthusiasm for the English martyrs and his legal 
interest in the accumulated evidence. At the close of his life 
these interests, long sustained, came into full play, though he 
died before the great beatification. 

As the period of his Vice-Presidency is the longest of his 
active life, and as it showed much of Burton’s character, I 
have put a few additional strokes to the bare outline. To secure 
this shading, I have been forced to give some account, however 
inadequate, of Ward’s person, rule and style of command. 

After a succession of Vice-Presidents, Ward received from 
Burton for fourteen years just that measure of support and 
co-operation that he needed. Lest I should be deceived, either 
by false memory, or by the literary device of contrast, I consulted 
an old friend about everything concerning Bernard Ward. I, 
here, thank him for his suggestions, while in no way holding 
him responsible for this sketch. 
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been discovered from their movements and foot-fall in 
walking. 


Conversation between the two would be languid, 
broken by occasional laughter. Ward laughed loud, 
the old-fashioned, full-blooded, squire laugh, bending 
his body jerkily forward as if to grasp or slap his knee: 
after this happy abandon there came a simmering 
‘hee! hee!’’ ‘‘ hee hee!’’. Burton held his head up 
and would suddenly “let fly’’ a gurgling, chuckling 
laugh, which, more striking still, would just as suddenly 
cease. Ward’s voice again was typical. It showed a 
strong and vibrant personality of intense sensitiveness. 
Through it there rang, as in an undertone, the challeng- 
ing question, ‘‘ Am I the chief, or am I not?’’, and 
equally clearly there rang the emphatic, affirmative 
answer. Burton’s voice was soft and gentle, of ringing 
quality, rich in shaded harmonics—the whole suggestive 
of understanding and kindness. It was the voice of one 
who found life enthralling but deceptive. 


As they turned on their tracks, Ward’s face came into 
view. A lofty brow, a fine head, features, if not of great 
refinement, at least of marked distinction, recalled 
William George Ward. 


Burton’s face, too, was remarkable. His features were 
of no great depth, but his fine, steady eyes looked 
selflessly and with utter fearlessness on the world. He 
appeared to face but shrink from life. His upper lip 
was judicial and strong; the lower was fuller, less 
judicial and less strong. Ward’s look was ever one of 
personal decidedness. Even his diffidences were those 
of a personal autocrat. He laughed, thought, doubted 
and moved decidedly. Burton’s look was mostly one 
of surprise, touched with a humorous delicacy of 
understanding. He could, however, look in turn 
almost anything—emotional, vivid, serene, intellectual, 
judicious. He could, that is, look anything that was 
not —_—— from gentleness: for Burton was always 
gentle. 


They were both Englishmen, and each in his way 
was typically conservative. Ward’s conservatism was 
more the outcome of surroundings, habit and thought: 
Burton’s more of instinct, deep and _ ineradicable. 
Ward’s conservatism was like that of many English- 
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men which, in new situations, accommodates itself to 
changes of Church and State and Monarchy. Burton’s 
was of a kind that leads a man to die a convinced 
Jacobite in the year 1900. Burton’s conservatism led 
him to hate surprises and new things and novel 
situations in life. These were not for life but for 
literature, where he welcomed them vigorously. Both 
men were priests who clung to the older Catholic 
outlook, loving the traditions of penal days. Both 
practised the piety of those earlier times. Both cherished 
original documents and both contributed pioneer studies 
of original value to the history of the Church in 
England. Neither was a cramped scholar; indeed, 
neither was a scholar by profession. They both wrote 
history much as might a keen country squire who 
delighted in the possession of original documents. 


Both were wholeheartedly devoted to St. Edmund’s 
College. Ward had saved Old Hall from inevitable 
suppression at the hands of Cardinal Vaughan, and he 
and Burton had given back to the College its history 
and traditions, had renewed its status and had inspired 
a new “‘ genius loci.’’ They had loved the College not 
only with generosity but with munificence. Whatever 
was urgently needed to make it not altogether unworthy 
of its past, they gave of their private means, giving all 
they could afford, and often more. They gave many 
greater gifts that are chronicled in local history and 
catalogues. They gave, too, hundreds of costly little 
things which the College accounts could not bear, for 
the household, for the games, for the Latin plays and 
pantomimes, for the histories, records, printed docu- 
ments and the library. These things, and more, they 
gave with such self-forgetful anonymity, that much of 
their sacrifice, now to be learned only indirectly from 
the College accounts, is still as unknown as they desired 
it to remain. But they gave still more; richly and 
lavishly they gave of all they had, and of all that made 
them men. Clearly these two men had mighty and 
even enthralling common interests The men themselves 
were, however, mightily different, as could be discerned 
from their walk, their mouths, and from the ground-tone 
of their voices. 


Neither knew anything of Philosophy, and Ward 
certainly thought no such knowledge desirable. To one 
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Professor of Philosophy appointed by the Cardinal, 
Ward remarked ‘‘ Waste of time!’’ ‘‘ Waste of time!’’, 
and to another ‘‘ Chopping logic!’’ ‘‘ Silly game!” 


Burton would have given much to understand a little 
Metaphysic—as President he went to a junior Professor 
to take elementary lessons—but he found the beginnings 
elusive. Ward went further. He knew little Theology, 
and even looked with suspicion on anyone well-versed 
in dogmatic Theology. ‘The Fathers were safe, and 
Scripture might be safe—read without criticism in a 
spirit of devotion—but he profoundly disliked any 
metaphysical treatment of Theology. He understood 
the beaten tracks of ethics, politics, history, but not the 
‘‘ mistyness ’’ of speculative flights. In all this he was 
vigorously English. Burton was well-versed in the 
outline propositions of dogma, had studied sections of 
moral carefully and had read widely among the ascetical 
and mystical writers who appealed strongly to his 
nature. Of English literature, even of the great names— 
except Dickens, Scott and Thackeray—Ward knew liter- 
ally nothing. From the time he became a priest, for 
ascetical motives, he spurned all novels, all poetry and 
all plays. Burton had read widely, had revelled in the 
reading and had garnered a store of apt phrase and 
striking quotation; from the whole he had distilled 
much knowledge and not a little quiet wisdom. Ward, 
as a layman, had cared greatly for the theatre and the 
drama, but thought pre-occupation with such interests, 
in a priest, a sign of frivolity. Burton had something 
of a passion for both, well attested by his library, his 
Latin plays, and pantomimes. Truth to tell, there was 
in him a fine histrionic vein, often shown, too, in the 
staging and dramatization of his colloquial speech. 
He loved, too, the drama of great ceremonies, both of 
Church and State. Ward again had almost a platonic 
mistrust of music unless it was either ecclesiastical— 
Ratisbon and not Solesmes edition—or blaringly patriotic. 
Burton quietly loved music and encouraged it in spite 
of Ward’s deep-rooted suspicion. When a Divine at a 
concert once sang ‘‘ Myself, when young, did eagerly 
frequent... .’’ from Omar Khayyam, Ward fixed an 
indignant glare on everyone including Burton, to whom 
at last he blurted out in a loud whisper ‘‘ I don’t like 
it!’’, ‘* I don’t like it!’’, ‘‘ Can’t understand it. What’s 
it all about?’’ The luckless Burton, not knowing what 
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to say, whispered ‘‘ Persia,’’ and Ward resumed his 
semi-comatose condition. 


Ward as a preacher, was poor. His matter was little 
more than an iteration of worn phrases, and his voice, 
though of clear, steel-like quality, was strangely 
monotonous in its cadences. 


Burton, on the other hand, was a fluent speaker, of 
winning quality and distinction. His voice rang sweetly 
and clearly through any building, while the matter was 
thoughtful and well articulated. Both men were happy 

ublic speakers; Ward, capable of a fine effort of man- 
iness and jocularity; Burton, on occasion, of a finished 
speech of great artistic merit. 


Between preaching and public speaking there is a 
chasm fixed. It was strange to notice how in a public 
speech most of the besetting cadences of Ward, the 
preacher, suddenly vanished, and how his voice rang 
out with a good-humoured note of power. It was even 
more strange to notice how, in a public speech, Burton’s 
happy facility in preaching, begotten of ripe reflection, 
suddenly vanished, and how his voice, now wistful and 
embarrassed, lost its penetration. Why was it, too, that 
Ward, who had put the theatre behind him, was always 
the more dramatic of the two men? A nice problem 
for Ward’s biographers. Perhaps it was that Ward, by 
instinct and inherited taste, dramatized the things of 
ordinary life, while Burton, the expert, reserved his 
dramatic skill for his librettos, his graphic conversations 
and his little school-stage. Perhaps it was an affair of 
nerve and temperament. Who knows? 


The two men could scarcely have been more anti- 
thetical in temperament: Ward, heavy, keen, cold; 
Burton, elastic, vivid, warm. Nor could two characters 
have been more radically distinct in desire, ideal, 
interest, in vision and power, in weakness, joy and 
sympathy. To be brief, we single out just two remaining 
differences. 


Ward demanded of those who worked under him—and 
everyone within his radius of authority perforce worked 
under him—a personal devotion to himself. He had 
rescued Old Hall from the burning. He had made the 
cricket field and the cricket tradition. He had beautified 
the chapel, until it had become a thing of haunting 
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beauty. He had reconditioned the whole College, leaving 
it curiously unlike a modern school both in its essential 
services and its atmosphere of homeliness. It was 
always more like a private gentleman’s house or a 
private academy. For that achievement, Ward, not of 
any set purpose or caprice, but by his very nature, 
demanded personal recognition. He was the chief of 
a territory which he had rescued, re-made from the 
foundations, and ruled. Burton, who had shared fully 
in this gallant work, never sought either recognition or 
personal devotion. Hurriedly we add that few men 
treasured gratitude or affectionate regard as did Burton : 
his refusal to seek recognition, was, therefore, all the 
more strikingly selfless. Ward, too, who, by an instinct 
of nature, desired both praise and _ recognition—in 
receiving it he was often delightfully boyish—gave 
neither readily to others. Burton would warm-heartily 
bestow all the praise that he could, take all the 
responsibility, and leave for himself little but censure 
or criticism. He was in fact “‘ a giver.’’ 


The difference in their outward ascetical ideals, too, 
was marked. Ward naturally cared for smart things, 
as his boyish interest in the newest handbags and suit- 
cases Showed. But habitually he went about in a rather 
greenish frock-coat, just on the decent side of shabbiness, 
and would refuse to take Joslen’s ‘‘ barouche ’’—Heaven 
alone knows the name of the ramshackle vehicle—to the 
station. He would walk the mile and a half switch-back 
road to Standon, though he disliked hurried movement, 
in order to realize his ideal of a “‘ priest living as a poor 
man.’’ His rooms, destitute of every comfort, were 
barrack-like in their unattractiveness. Much as he 
naturally cared for choice food, he would uncomplain- 
ingly eat anything. He drank no wine and never 
smoked. Burton was far less austere in all outward 
things. He furnished his rooms with family belongings, 
had the well-stocked library of a country gentleman 
with a particular interest in ecclesiastical things, and 
rejoiced in his bibelots. He frankly enjoyed good things, 
and especially a good cigar; in fact, he gratefully lived 
in the natural comfort of his class. Burton’s asceticism 
was of an inward character. It showed itself in prayer, 
in vivid conferences of great depth and power about 
the deeper things of the spirit, in patience, gentleness 
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and never failing kindness. Such charity which “ is 

atient, is kind, and seeketh not her own,’’ called for 

eroic self-mastery in one of Burton’s vividness of 
instinct, emotion and feeling. Only those who knew the 
real man could ever imagine how different his native 
reactions and natural behaviour would have been, had 
the constant effort of self-mastery, disguised, mute and 
inward, been relaxed. 


To fix the back-cloth of the Old Hall stage—Burton 
would have liked this phrase—we must say something 
more of Ward. It is not our business here to sketch 
him at full-length, nor indeed to pay tribute to his many 
eminent qualities. Here he is no more than a necessary 
and striking contrast for our model, Burton. 


Ward was no easy ruler at Old Hall, for his authority 
was apt to be personal. Traditions sprang into being 
at a touch of his hand and as readily vanished. Rules 
that had never been committed to paper, nor apparently 
to living memory, appeared at his call from the vast 
unknown. He genuinely hated interfering with any- 
one’s life or liberties, and, once in authority, had 
cultivated, in self-defence, a jocular and abrupt method 
of approach to persons. With boys this was frequently 
successful—boys will endure anything but ‘‘ jaw ’’—and 
Ward deserves to be recalled as a great headmaster. He 
had the right instinct, and without question, he had 
the flair. The same method, however, when practiced 
with young men or with his assistant priests, sometimes 
caused misunderstanding. Collisions in consequence 
were not unknown, and it fell to Burton to clear up the 
débris, and to get all the locomotives moving smoothly 
again. Burton’s room at times was a veritable ‘‘ accident 
and repair department,’’ particularly at the end of 
term or the end of the year, when engines showed trouble 
through wear and tear. With deftness, with mighty 
long-suffering in listening, without ever a word against 
his chief, he would patiently repair the damage. Across 
the years Edwin Burton I salute you for your inex- 
haustible patience and your unfaltering loyalty! 


But there was more. Ward was also singularly abrupt— 
almost an oddity whom Dickens would certainly have 
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loved and rendered immortal. He would, for instance, 
meet guests on arrival at the College, give them a cold, 
reluctant touch of his large hand, and then, with 
emphasis, as he looked sideways over his glasses, demand 
when they were leaving. Not everyone could under- 
stand this mode of reception, more especially as Ward, 
a specialist in European and local time-tables, would 
mention the earliest available train. Adrian Fortescue, 
for instance, was, as he said: ‘‘ Knocked speechless,”’ 
and ‘‘ only slowly recovered from the impact.’’ Later, 
on recovery, he wrote one of his wildly fanciful letters, 
describing the Professors at the supper table that 
evening. Burton explained as best he might Ward’s 
pride in his unrivalled knowledge of Bradshaw, and 
made a life-long friend of Fortescue both for himself 
and the College. If only Adrian Fortescue’s utterly 
irresponsible letters could be published, and among them 
many delightful things to Burton, generations of clergy 
would rock with laughter. 

One more instance and we close this broken narrative. 
Ward was abrupt to a degree to the College architect, 
who was one of the gentlest of men. As Ward moreover 
disapproved of this or that building, he sometimes 
expressed himself with terrifying directness to the 
architect who had been commissioned by the Cardinal 
todo the work. The buildings, to borrow a fancy, rocked 
and swayed unsteadily between crises, averted, mitigated 
and compounded by Burton. A storm burst one day, 
because the architect suggested that two statues required 
for two niches in the Divines’ Wing should be those 
of St. Bernard and St. Hubert, in honour of Ward and 
Burton. Ward, to whom the suggestion appeared as 
a temptation to sentiment and vanity, literally flew at 
the architect, muttering and repeating staccato obser- 
vations about folly. For some weeks a state of war 
existed. When Burton again made peace, the architect 
gently and falteringly remarked: ‘‘ You know, Doctor, 
Monsignor Ward is — er — ahem — rather — a — ahem— 
difficult man — er — er— sometimes.’’ To which Burton 
made sturdy answer : ‘‘ Do you think I don’t know that? 
I’ve been the Vice-President for years.”’ 


In Burton’s life at Old Hall there was one strange 
Cc 
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feature—his silences. Every second in command must 
keep his own counsel and stand by his chief. He must 
render up the credit for success, and reserve the lion’s 
share both of criticism and of blame for failure. But 
Burton’s silences were, to those who knew the facts, 
sometimes almost painful. They not only showed self- 
mastery and downright holiness: they were at times, 
heroic. To explain this we must touch a delicate theme, 
that of Burton’s extreme loneliness at Old Hall. 


Ward and Burton, in spite of an extensive community 
of ecclesiastical interest, including the whole great 
sphere of liturgy and ceremonial, had little community 
of soul. Ward was a lonely man who longed for human 
sympathy, for understanding and for an affection that 
might endure in spite of his abrupt sallies, his curious 
jokes, his uneven temper, and his strange suspicions. 
All this, and more, he found in Burton. In making 
Ward’s life easy, however, and in stimulating his 
splendid activity, Burton made his own life difficult. 

And Burton himself? Few men naturally needed 
affection more, and still fewer returned it with equal 
generosity. He really needed the support of human 
kindness, the warm home atmosphere of love and 
understanding. Where then, we may ask, did he secure 
the daily ration of loving kindness which his nature 
demanded ? . 

From Ward, I sometimes wonder what he did get. In 
any case it was not warm-hearted friendship. He took © 
the lavish devotion that Burton offered—life, mind, 
will—and gave in return, a certain respect, a kindly 
feeling, and a trust that had been well-tried. For Ward 
this was much: for Burton it was exceeding little. 


From the Professors of the staff, Burton also received 
little. Through his silences, he often put himself wrong 
with the clergy. They liked him well enough in their 
own way. Some would say he was not learned, meaning 
presumably that he did not know academic Philosophy 
or speculative Theology. Some thought him “ affected,” 
as he had a club and was “‘ different.’’ Others suggested 
that he was not a strong character, that he was afraid 
to “‘ stand up” to the President. The situation was 
often uneasy. From the staff on the whole, he received 
a professional kindness. For many of them this was 
much : for Burton it was exceeding little. 
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From the Divinity students he received little. They 
mostly construed his silences as either weakness 
or fear, and fell back on the formula ‘It’s no 
good going to Burton.’’ Like most young men, they 
were keen and ruthless critics, apt to seize on little 
peculiarities for emphasis and caricature. Ward was 
‘‘ Bunny ”’ to everybody: Burton was always Burton. 
Where men have not a diminutive of affection, we may 
usually assume that warmth of feeling is absent. Some 
of the Divines who, as schoolboys, had learnt from 
Burton, had for him a real devotion. But after the 
manner of students, they were silent, when criticism 
arose, lest they should appear to truckle to authority. 
They gave what they could, and for some of them it 
was much: for Burton it was exceeding little. 


From most of the boys in the school Burton got little. 
The older fellows were inclined to smile about him. He 
played no games, did not look athletic, and was known 
to care for museums, libraries, Douai diaries, and 
similar suspect things. Ward trotted out to watch all 
the cricket matches, and sat purring his approval in 
no uncertain manner. If Bufton took no notice of the 
games, the boys indulgently said that he was probably 
“making a catalogue.’’ If he ‘‘ chipped in” and 
watched a match, the boys, who had strange rumours 
that ‘‘Bunny’’ had played for the M.C.C., the 
Australians and the Heavenly host, would say after- 
wards ‘‘ Pooh! Burton doesn’t know a bat. from a 
stump.” 

The little boys in the second school of Rudiments were 
often devoted to their master, though they were, of 
course, neither actively responsive nor articulate. 
Burton taught them soundly and was always merciful 
and encouraging. He opened the children’s minds to 
vast stores of general knowledge, and had, all unknown 
to himself, significant gifts as a teacher. But then small 
boys could never give what Burton needed. Indeed, 
everything that he could give them, life, time, encourage- 
ment, energy, all—as is the way of children—was taken 
for granted. 


All this time, Burton was the confessor of many at 
the College. As a confessor, he was at his best, full 
of sympathy and full of a fine clear perception of spiritual 
things. Many in the College went to confession to him 
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because of his priestliness, because of the absence of 
all censoriousness, and because of his great gentleness. 
But none spoke of these things. 


In all the College, therefore, I think that Burton was 
the loneliest figure. That loneliness was, in part, a 
thing of his own making in the loyal discharge ot duties 
to his chief. In search of the loving kindness which his 
nature demanded, Burton sometimes made curious 
passing friendships with unusual men or unusual boys. 
These friendships showed that he had no great per- 
ception of persons, but I sometimes think, across the 
years, that they showed far more how his loneliness led 
him to treasure whatever little kindness he could receive, 
and to idealize the giver. He was, however, not always 
a safe judge of men. 


Suddenly the whole constellation changed and Burton 
became President of St. Edmund’s College. Before his 
appointment, people had asked if he were strong enough 
physically, if he were strong enough in will and character, 
if he were strong enough intellectually, or if he were 
not after all a born second in command, a natural 
shadow of Ward, the substance. In a trice all questions 
were silenced. Burton assumed command with that 
ease and gentleness which sprang from years of self- 
mastery. There was now no hesitation, no enforced 
silence, no difficulty in frank discussion. Plans which 
had. been matured in silence were now produced for 
discussion among colleagues. Specific advice was asked, 
considered, taken or left. Praise was given for effort 
and success, and ‘‘ despatches’’ were sent to West- 
minister commending the zeal of individuals. These 
were momentous differences in that intangible atmos- 
phere by which colleges breathe and live. 


Burton was an unusual chief. He encouraged, he 
inspired, he listened, he showed combined firmness and 
gentleness, he passed on all the credit, he assumed 
responsibility even for deeds that might incur the frown 
of authority. The loyalty he had given so ungrudgingly 
to Ward, he now gave joyously to his staff. Old 
Hall seemed to be tingling with life under its new 
and lovable chief. The man was ideal; only the 
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moment was terrifying. The war was dragging on; 
every available man was needed by the country; and 
Burton watched the College shrinking to a skeleton 
formation. The older boys were ¢alled to the colours: 
no Divinity students came, as all passed into army and 
navy: Professors, whenever free, went away by the 
Cardinal’s ordinance as chaplains. The whole College 
shrank to a mere handful, and the sadness of it all struck 
chill into Burton’s heart. 


That, however, was not all. For years Ward had 
striven to maintain the College. Manfully, and with 
splendid courage, he had saved the outward appearance 
of the buildings and fabric. He had never had the 
means necessary to administer the College properly. 
Had he the money at his disposal, few would have 
administered the whole more competently than he. As 
it was, he perforce turned a blind eye and resigned 
himself in grief to the inevitable. When Burton became 
President, the College buildings, whatever the outward 
appearance of the shell, were nearly in ruins. Roofs 
leaked, floors fell away, ceilings hung in dubious sus- 
pension, the gas system leaked in pipe and joint and 
gave but a feeble spluttering light, the gates and posts 
of the property were crumbling below the paint, the 
farm buildings were falling to pieces and the thatch of 
the barns might be carried off by any frolicsome wind. 
The sanitary system was defective, the water supply in 
places uncertain. Much of the woodwork of sashes and 
stair-ways was rotten, the furniture was broken, and 
the whole College both within and without, needed that 
thorough overhaul and decoration which was ultimately 
to cost many thousands of pounds. 


After all the work of years under Ward, and a recent 
serious breakdown in health, Burton could not face the 
gigantic task. In all truth, it is difficult to see how he 
could begin to face it. There was absolutely no capital 
available, and disastrously little income. There were 
few students. There was the war which passed, for 
years, like some devastating experience of mingled 
horror and anxiety through the minds and lives of all. 
Burton, broken by circumstance, resigned. He felt that 
younger men could better rule the College in the new 
era which the longed-for peace must herald. He came 
to Rugeley Camp, in Staffordshire, where I was military 
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chaplain, to break the news. Across Cannock Chase, 
that wind-swept roof of the Midlands, we walked, and 
I recall how I heard Burton’s decision to the accompani- 
ment of a hollow roaring wind, which sent columns of 
dust whirling and dancing across the bracken. He 
spoke firmly, pleadingly, and I argued. He was not 
learned enough to be President and he had no University 
degree. I said that he had graduated ‘“‘ summa cum 
laude ’’ in the University of life, and what was vastly 
more important, he had made his mark among writers 
of original history. He said he knew nothing about 
education. I replied that if education had aught to do 
with refinement of mind and purpose, he was the 
outstanding educational force at the College. He knew 
nothing, he said, about Philosophy and too little about 
Dogma. I suggested that his knowledge of Liturgy and 
of ascetical Theology, not to speak of Scripture, made 
him an admirable head of a Seminary. He was, he said, 
getting old, and the coming time, with its tremendous 
adjustments, needed younger men. I replied that none 
better than he could brigade the younger men, let loose 
their energies, and remain their chief. Indeed, I 
inundated him with argument, believing sincerely that 
he was the best President in the long line at Old Hall. 
I told him, too, that I had never in my life heard 
better spiritual conferences than his. He smiled with 
pleasure, but in the end it was clear that nothing would 
hold him to the Presidency. Old Hall was, for him, 
full of ghosts, ghosts of men and boys, of incidents and 
misunderstandings, of crises, and hopes, and now that 
all seemed to be falling in ruin, he could not bear it. 
The awe-inspiring loneliness of his long years as Vice- 
President had left a deep furrow in his life, and he 
turned from Old Hall to London, like a boy escaping for 
the holidays. London was great and mighty and old, 
and Burton, a Londoner, felt the spell of the city in 
his bones. It was replete with Catholic memories of 
older and more tranquil days, and in later times of the 
English martyrs. Just as forests and river valleys, 
meadows and orchards, can from our infancy claim us 
for ever, and claim, too, the dust of our bodies, so 
London thrilled and claimed Burton. He would go to 
London, and from the city of saints and merchants, of 
cathedrals and waterways, he would, like a spirit of the 
last generation, watch over the destinies of St. Edmund’s. 
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He fulfilled his dream loyally and watched the whirling 
changes through which the College passed, the suppres- 
sions, reconstructions and new beginnings, with alertness 
of understanding. Where he did not approve, he fell 
back upon his old unbroken silence. 


When he knew that he was to die, Burton was almost 
preternaturally calm. He walked about, talked and 
received his friends as though nothing unusual was 
happening. He passed over his papers concerning the 
English martyrs to those in charge of their cause, and 
gave them the benefit of his rich accumulation of detailed 
knowledge. It was not for nothing that the martyrs had 
interested an antiquary, an historian, and a lawyer from 
boyhood. As he passed over his records, he spoke 
without emotion, adding, in a matter-of-fact manner, 
that he would have liked to finish this research or that 
life. Burton at other times gave an impression of 
nervousness, and his eyes at times had an odd, startled, 
wistful, nervous look. When he was preparing for the 
end, every trace of this nervousness vanished. He faced 
Death with his native fearlessness, with his deep and 
humble trust in God, and with a soldierliness which his 
father, himself a soldier, would have proudly com- 
mended. One felt that he was just waiting to pass 
beyond the last sentinels, to report to his Captain Christ. 


We are warned not to seek artistic unity in any man’s 
life. We all reveal a strange contradictoriness of impulse 
and act, for defect and quality lie within us, cheek by 
jowl, in wondrous confusion. Yet in a charcoal sketch, 
we must cling to the big lines. 


Burton had a downright genius for loyalty which 
circumstances conspired to try to the full: it was not 
found wanting. He was utterly self-forgetful, knowing 
literally no ambition, and no littleness of judgment or 
aim. He seemed almost to lack the deep-set human 
instinct of self-assertiveness in any of its typical mani- 
festations, and rejoiced open-heartedly at the success 
and achievements of others. And this is perhaps the 
most unusual of the known gifts of men. 
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Often capricious in his likings, he had a marked though 
shy genius for friendship. He gave of himself in full 
measure, and in return received gratefully, and not 
without surprise, the gifts of others. He was a man 
of great gentleness, whose characteristic judgments were 
of mercy, whose manner was kindness, whose life was 
peace. Lastly, he was emphatically a man of God, a 
priest after the heart of Challoner whom he portrayed 
with fineness of perception. 


Edwin Burton! there are many of us, who drew 
inspiration from your life of sterling quality, who hope 
before long to look for you in the fields of Heaven! 
Meanwhile, remember the clergy of England and your 


old friends, as your eager spirit rejoices in the vision of 
Almighty God! 


BIOGRAPHICAL DATES. 


BrrtH .. . August 12th, 1870. Mornington Lodge, Fulham. 
Son of Edwin Burton, Major, 4th Batt. Royal 
Fusiliers, and of Sarah Mary, daughter of T. 
Mosdell Smith of Vimeira House, Hammersmith. 
EpucaTIon . 1876-79—Miss Sandell’s Kindergarten School. 
1879-83—Baylis House, Slough. 
1883-85—Old Hall. 
1885-86—Oscott College. 
1886-87—Ushaw. 
1887—Entered family business of W. S. Burton & 
Son, Oxford Street. 
1888—Articled as law clerk. 
1893—Decided to be a priest. 
1893—“‘ Admitted as a solicitor of the High Court 
of Justice.” 
1894-98—Oscott Seminary. 
PRIESTHOOD . 1898—Ordained priest, appointed to Commercial 
Road under Canon Akers. 
1898—On staff of Old Hall. 
1902—Vice-President of Old Hall. 
1905—D.D. (honoris causa), Rome. 
1909—Published ‘‘ Life and Times of Bishop 
Challoner.’’ 
1916—President of Old Hall. 
1917—Canon of Westminster. 
1918—Resigned Presidency. 
1920—Founded new mission, Hampton Hill. 
1924—Chaplain Visitation Convent, Harrow. 
1925—Serious illness. Bright’s disease and partial 
blindness. 
DeaTH .. . December 13th, 1925. 
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HOMILETICS 
By THE Most Rev. ARCHBISHOP GoopIER, S.J. 
The Second Sunday of Advent. 
Gospel. (Matthew xi. 2-10.) 


The three Sundays before Christmas have for their Gospels 
three passages, chosen from three different evangelists, Matthew, 
John and Luke, but all treating of the same subject. They 
all deal with the personality and significance of John the 
Baptist; all, as it were, bear witness to the Witness. In the 
first we are given the witness of Jesus Christ Our Lord Himself ; 
in the second John is his own witness, producing his credentials 
before the lawful authority ; in the third Luke the historian gives 
the evidences and witness of history. 


The occasion of the first is the question which John the Baptist 
sent concerning Jesus Himself. At this time John was Herod’s 
prisoner in the dungeon at Machaerus; his preaching days were 
over, his voice had been silenced. It was now necessary that 
the stream which he had started from the rock should be made 
to flow in the right channel, from him the Precursor to Him 
that was to come. John was in need of no confirmation for 
himself. He had already learnt the truth by revelation from 
= Holy Ghost; he had already pointed Jesus out to others 

“the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the world ”’; 
ves some of his followers had complained of the success of 
his rival on the banks of the Jordan, he had merely replied 
that the rival must increase, but that he himself must henceforth 
diminish. No; it was not for his own information that he 
made the enquiry; it was for the sake of the disciples who 
still clung to him, who had not yet followed Andrew and Simon 
and John and Philip, and who might, when he had gone, as 
indeed many did, fail after all to recognize the Messias Whom 
he had foretold. Hence not only the question, but the very 
form in which it was put: ‘ Art thou he that is to come, or 
look we for another? ”’ 


Jesus answered the enquiry in the spirit in which it was made. 
As John was the last of the prophets, and had always spoken 
of himself as such, so Jesus appealed to the most manifest 
descriptions of the prophets in proof of His own identity. Isaias 
had proclaimed : ‘“‘ God Himself will come and save you. Then 
shall the eyes of the blind be opened, and the ears of the deaf 
shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap as a hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb shall be free’’ (Is. xxxv. 4-6). 
And again, elsewhere: ‘ The spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because the Lord hath anointed me. He hath sent me to preach 
to the meek, to heal the contrite of heart, and to preach a 
release to the captives, and deliverance to them that are shut 
up” (Is. lxi. 1, 2). 
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Jesus appealed to the fulfilment of these prophecies in what 
the disciples saw about them. The miracles, in themselves, 
might prove nothing; though John had worked none, still there 
were prophets before him who had. But as signs which the 
prophets had foretold they were convincing, especially to such 
minds as theirs. He added a corollary: ‘‘ Blessed is he that 
shall not be scandalized in me.’’ Already those had arisen who 
had used these very miracles, and this association with the poor, 
to prove that He did not come from God. He would give this 
last warning to the followers of the Baptist; as if He would 
remind even them that he who would not be with Him would 
in the end be against Him. 

But after they had gone, then the witness of Jesus to His 
Precursor was poured out. The audience about Him had known 
John the Baptist well; even those who had not in any sense 
made themselves his followers had been at least led by curiosity 
to see this wonder of whom everybody spoke. Jesus read their 
minds. Some had said, and perhaps still said, that John was 
only one more of the revivalists of the time, men who were 
here to-day and gone to-morrow, ‘‘ reeds shaken by the wind.” 
Others had suggested that, like others of his kind, he was really 
out for his own aggrandisement ; when he retired he would prove 
to be no better than the others, ‘‘a man clothed in soft 
garments.’? He would not delay to refute these insinuations, 
they answered themselves, especially when men recollected where 
John was, and why. Others again, who had listened to him 
had come away saying that he was a prophet. Jesus took their 
verdict and amplified it. Yes, indeed, John was a prophet. 
He was the greatest of the prophets. He was more than a 
prophet. He was the greatest man this world had seen since 
the days of Adam. 

This was wonderful praise indeed, second only to the praise 
of her who, thirty years before, had been declared: ‘full of 
grace ’’ and ‘‘ blessed among women.’’ But concerning John, 
as later concerning His mother, Jesus had more to say. The 
praise He had just given referred only to honour among men; 
there was an honour greater than that, an honour in another 
kingdom, the lowest grade in which placed a man higher than 
anything this world had to offer. What grade John held in 
that kingdom, characteristically, Jesus would not say; this only 
would He say, and it should refer to everyone, that to be the 
least in the kingdom was to be greater than even the greatest 
man born into this world. 


The Third Sunday of Advent. 
Gospel. (John i. 19-28.) 

We are often reminded that the Gospel of St. John presupposes 
the other three, and that it is in great part concerned with 
supplementing them. Perhaps nowhere is this more manifest 
than in its treatment, here, of John the Baptist. After the 
famous introduction to the whole Gospel, the evangelist leaps 
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at once, without any connecting link, to the witness of the 
Precursor, assuming that his readers know who he is, and that 
he need not tell them, even though he is writing at least fifty 
years after the event. Then he gives us the testimony John 
the Baptist bore of himself to the Jewish authorities, as if he 
would say that this has an important significance and must not 
be forgotten. 


In the former Gospels we are given little or no sign that 
the authorities had been much affected by the advent of John; 
they speak for the most part of his reception by, and his effect 
upon, the people. John the Evangelist is clearly anxious to 
correct this impression. Constantly during his Gospel he will 
repeat the proofs of His Lord’s rejection by the Jewish leaders, 
and he would have his readers know that from the beginning 
those same leaders were well aware of what was going forward 
about them. Matthew had already said that thirty years before, 
at the coming of the Magi, the chief priests were prepared for 
the Manifestation of the Messias; now St. John would show 
that as a matter of fact they were on the tiptoe of expectation. 
They were not taken by surprise. The Baptist had appeared ; 
at once they had told themselves that it was possible that he 
was ‘‘ the one that was to come.’’ A formal consultation was 
held in Jerusalem ; a special committee of enquiry was appointed, 
consisting of priests and levites, belonging to the sect of the 
Pharisees, evidently very select persons indeed. These had taken 
the trouble to come a two days’ journey, to judge the Baptist on 
the spot. Their terms of reference were precise; they were to 
discover whether the new preacher claimed to be the Christ 
or not. The Evangelist is determined to make it quite clear, 
not only that the Leaders in Jerusalem had the light offered 
to them from the first, but also, and still more, that from the 
first they knew, better than anyone else, what He was whom 
they were to expect. 

The cross-examination is told with the vividness characteristic 
of St. John. The crucial question comes first, the next in 
importance second ; and to each the Baptist is content to answer 
a laconic but emphatic negative. Was he the actual Christ? 
No, he was not. Was he, then, Elias? For he had appeared 
on the very spot by the Jordan where Elias had been taken 
up to Heaven, and tradition said that Elias would return just 
before the Christ of the Lord appeared. John was not this 
either. Was he then the prophet, the one of whom Moses had 
spoken as to be greater than himself, who would come to found 
a new law? The Baptist would not claim even this; as if he 
would say that on the three points concerning which they were 
anxious they might set their minds at rest. But he would say 
no more. They had not come, as the poor people about him 
had come, to be baptized and confess their sins, and to be 
shown the way to the kingdom: therefore, to their questions 
they would receive a simple denial and no more. 

They had fulfilled their commission and were now prepared 
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to return; they could assure the authorities who had sent them 
that there was nothing to be feared from this preacher. Still, 
it would be well to have something positive to take back with 
them. If the Baptist was not any of the three persons they 
had suspected he might be, at least he would have some reason, 
some show of right, for doing what he did. Moreover, he was 
using the ceremony of baptism, which alone might provide them 
with matter for warning, as encroaching on the rights of the law. 


Only then did John speak. They had asked concerning three 
prophecies, as their rabbis had understood them, they had 
forgotten a fourth witness, one more certain than anything they 
had conjured up. Isaias had spoken of a voice in the desert 
that would herald the coming of the King. He was that voice, 
for anyone to hear, and where they stood was that desert, for 
anyone to see, whose heart was not hardened and whose eyes 
were not blind. And as for his baptism, if they resented what 
he did, what would they do when He was manifested, Who 
was greater than himself? John’s answer, as it stands, is no 
real answer; they ask him why he baptizes, and he replies that 
there had stood in their midst One whom they did not know. 
St. Paul supplied the connection when, years later, he met some 
disciples of the Baptist in Ephesus and explained to them: 
‘John baptized the people with the baptism of penance, 
saying: that they should believe in Him who was to come after 
him, that is to say, in Jesus ’”’ (Acts xix. 4). 


The Fourth Sunday of Advent. 
Gospel. (Luke xii. 1-6.) 

After the witness given by Jesus to the greatness of John, 
told in the Gospel of the Second Sunday, after the witness 
given by John himself to the authorities who had the right to 
ask him, told in the Gospel of the Third, Luke now comes 
with the evidence of history. He is anxious to remind his 
readers of the facts as they actually happened; he is more 
careful to particularize this date than even the date of Our 
Lord’s Nativity. He seems to say that the appearance of John 
by the Jordan was not only a fact known to all, it was also 
the most important fact of the history of that time. Though 
Tiberius Cesar had been Emperor of Rome, yet was he now 
no more than a name, by means of which a date might be fixed ; 
the name of the Baptist stood for more than that. Though 
Pontius Pilate had, as Governor, left his mark on Galilee, yet 
was his memory forgotten already, except for one ignominious 
episode; John the Baptist had died for the Truth which Pilate 
had surrendered. Though Herod and Philip, and Lysanias had 
shared the rest of Palestine among them, yet had their lives 
meant nothing. They were gone, and their names were helps 
to register a date and nothing else; the name of John the Baptist, 
whom one of them had done to death, was a name that stood 
for that which would live for ever. 

“The high priests Annas and Caiphas ’’ Luke seems to put 
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n in a place apart. They, too, help to register a date, but they 
l, do much more. They remind him, and he wishes that they 
h should remind his readers, of all that was to follow after the 
y coming of John. His advent was the first scene of the tragedy. 
l It would reach its culmination on Calvary, but would not close 
is till the time when Peter would be tried and tested, by these 
0 same judges for carrying on his same work. ‘‘ And it came 
. Ff to pass on the morrow that their princes and ancients and scribes 
e © were gathered together in Jerusalem; and Annas the high priest 
d | and Caiphas, and John and Alexander, and as many as were 
y | of the kindred of the high priest. And setting them in the 
t #F midst they asked: By what power, or by what name, have you 
» & done this?”’ (Acts iv. 5-7). 
r § Having fixed the date with careful precision, Luke proceeds 
Ss &F to describe the event with the most solemn detail. ‘‘ The word 
t F of the Lord was made unto John, the son of Zachary, in the 
o desert.’? ‘*‘ John, the son of Zachary ’’ had been well-known in 
o § Judea, even when he had lived a hermit in the desert. The 
it story of his birth, given by Luke himself, had not been forgotten ; 
y. his life of a hermit in the desert, for Palestine was a small 
e place where few could be hid, had already made its impression 
: on the thinking people of Judea. Now on a sudden all had 
z been changed. The hermit had left his hermitage, not because 
Tr of any fancy of his own, but because ‘‘ the word of the Lord ”’ 
had been made known to him. St. Luke is careful to emphasize 
this. As to his father Zachary, as to his mother Elisabeth, 
as to Mary at Nazareth, as to the shepherds at Bethlehem, as 
to Simeon in the Temple, so now the same guidance had come 
¥ to John, ‘‘ ruling from end to end mightily, and disposing all 
is things sweetly.”’ 
0 It may here be worth while to dwell upon the nature of the 
Ss mission of John as it is described by. the three evangelists. 
iS Matthew sums it up in the words: ‘‘ Do penance: for the 
e kingdom of heaven is at hand” (Matt. iii. 2). Mark says: 
ir “ John was in the desert, baptizing and preaching the baptism 
n of penance unto remission of sins’ (Mark i. 4). Luke: ‘ And 
10 he came into all the country about the Jordan, preaching the 
h baptism of penance for the remission of sins’’ (Luke iii. 3). 
W All three speak of penance, two of remission of sins, one of 
5 the kingdom of heaven as the goal of these; and that kingdom 
h is not only in the next world, but here, ‘‘ at hand,’’ in this. 
t It was the lesson which has been regularly repeated ever since, 
is F by all the saints, by all the mystics. The kingdom of heaven 
e 6 is ‘‘ at hand,” here and now; it is with us, it is even within 
d ; us, “ intra nos est.’’? It is to be found and lived by prayer; but 
8 in order that prayer may not be misguided, that it may “ find the 
IS Lord ” and suffer no delusion, it must needs be preceded, and 
t, accompanied, by ‘‘ penance unto the remission of sins.” 
d ‘“‘ Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see God.” 


This is the permanent mission of the Baptist, as the evangelists 
it describe him to us. Now, as then, he is the guide to the 
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discovery of the Lamb of God; and the way he shows to that 
discovery is the way of penance and the forgiveness of sins. 
There is no attaining to the kingdom without them; no rising 
in prayer without corresponding abnegation; in all this John, 
the mystic of the Jordan, is at one with St. John of the Cross. 
If this simple truth were remembered, perhaps not a few 
controversies concerning prayer would be solved. 

At this point Luke quotes, more at length than the other 
evangelists, the prophecy of Isaias concerning the voice in the 
wilderness. By means of the prophecy he justifies the teaching 
of John: ‘“‘ He came... preaching... as it was written in 
the book of the sayings of lsaias the prophet.’”’ As if he would 
say : Such was John, and such things he taught, as the prophet 
Isaias foretold. Though his previous chapters are overflowing 
with references to the Old Testament, this is the first time he 
expressly quotes a prophecy; and he quotes it as an historian, 
reminding his readers that this one was on the lips of men at 
the time, coming as it did from John himself and from Jesus 
Christ Our Lord (Luke vii. 27). 


The Sunday after Christmas. 
Gospel. (Luke ii. 33-40.) 

It is to be noticed that in the Gospel of to-day the story 
of the Presentation is omitted; only what followed it is given. 
Even the joy of Simeon, with the Nunc Dimittis, is passed over; 
instead we are made to dwell upon the ‘‘ wondering ’”’ of Mary 
and Joseph, and the prophecy of future sorrow. It is as if 
the Church would remind us, in the midst of the joys of 
Christmas, that the real meaning of the Nativity lies in the 
Cross of Calvary. Bethlehem is the beginning of the Way of 
the Cross. 

The prophecy of suffering uttered by Simeon is especially 
addressed to ‘‘ Mary His mother.’’ This at once puts her in 
a place apart, not only because she is the mother of the Child, 
but also in regard to His life and death, and to all the 
consequences. It is the Scripture justification for the title now 
being often given to her of Coredemptrix. According to the 
prophecy she, too, is to suffer. She is to see many fall by 
reason of her Son, and this is to be her agony as well as His, 

making her weep with Him over those who “‘ would not ’’ (Luke 
xiii. 34). She is to see in Him a sign that shall be contradicted ; 
a sentence which gives us a key by which we may interpret 
the silent figure of Mary as it passes in and out of the Gospel 
story. Her own soul is to be pierced by a sword of sorrow, 
‘“‘that out of many hearts thoughts may be revealed ’’; the 
purpose indicated declares the depth, the special nature, of 
the sorrow that is to be hers; second only to, even akin to, 
the sorrow of her Son. If we take this passage alone in the 
Scriptures, it is justification enough for the unique honour 
given by us all to Mary, the Mother of God, and that quite 
different from the honour given to her as Mary of the Nativity. 
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Immediately after the prophecy, Simeon now passing out of 
the scene, we are transferred trom the young ‘‘ Mary, His 
mother”? to the aged woman, Anna. In every way it is an 
opposite extreme. The evangelist dwells upon her age, and the 
long, long years of patient fidelity; eight-four years of service 
‘‘in the temple, by fastings and prayers serving night and day.”’ 
It is the story of the Old Testament, epitomized in a single 
person; the story of the long waiting, and ali for this single 
moment. It is also the lesson, illustrated now in fact, repeated 
and again repeated by the prophets; the lesson that God is 
faithful, that in His own good time He rewards, in spite of 
the long delay, in spite of the sword that may pierce. Anna 
has suffered and her reward has come; Mary will suffer, yet 
one day ‘all generations shall call her blessed.”” Men may 
be called upon to share that suffering, yet some day, they too, 
shall be “ filled with good things.”’ 


The conclusion of this Gospel opens out visions of which 
elsewhere we hear but little. The evangelists are chiefly 
concerned with those who did not hear the message of the 
kingdom ; notably John, who tells us most about the reception 
Jesus met with in Jerusalem. But in spite of those who 
neglected Our Lord there were many ‘‘ who looked for the 
redemption of Israel ’’; poor, simple people for the most part, 
represented by the friends of Zachary and Elisabeth, and again 
made manifest, thirty years later, when John the Baptist 
appeared by the Jordan. Even John the Evangelist notices 
them when, at the close of his account of the Public Life, he 
mentions the numbers that believed in Jesus because of the 
Baptist whatever the Jewish authorities might say. 


In spite, too, of the announcement of ‘‘ the sign which shall 
be contradicted,’’ St. Luke concludes this passage on a note 
of peace. The Child shall indeed have sorrow, but His sorrow 
shall be turned into joy; the Mother’s heart shall be pierced 
with a sword, but not on that account shall her life be one 
of misery. He passes over the events of the Flight into Egypt 
and the exile there, recorded by St. Matthew; he is more 
concerned with the life that followed after, the time of growth, 
and of peaceful development, in the hill country of Galilee. 
Hence he takes them there forthwith; he dwells upon the 
contrast ; though by men they should be made to suffer, yet in 
the hand of God they would have peace and joy. Mary would 
see her Son grow into the Man of Sorrows, yet would she also 
see Him become the Model of Mankind. We have reason to 
suppose that St. Luke learned all he knew of these first events 
from Our Lady herself; if so, then in these few words we have 
her own account of her one absorbing thought during the thirty 
years in Nazareth: ‘ And the child grew, and waxed strong, 
full of wisdom: and the grace of God was in him.” Indeed, 
in themselves the words ring like the expression of a loving 
Mother’s heart, as she looks back on the growth into manhood 
of her one beloved Son. 


































NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. SACRED SCRIPTURE. 
By THE RgEv. E. F. Sutcuirrs, S.J. 


THE difficulties that forced the veteran and pioneer excavator 
of our day to abandon for a time further digging in Egypt, and 
led him to commence a campaign in Egypt over the border, as 
he aptly named the South of Palestine, have proved a ening 
in disguise to those interested in Biblical studies. After pub- 
lishing the results of his work at Tell Jemmeh in his volume 
Gerar, Sir Flinders Petrie has now issued the first instal- 
ment concerning his excavations at Tell Fara under the title 
Beth-Pelet 1.1 Tell Fara is eighteen miles South of Gaza in 
the dry country anciently called the Negeb. It commands the 
open water at Shellal which provides pasture nearest to Egypt, 
and was therefore necessarily a place of considerable importance 
in ancient times. Its identity with Beth-pelet, whence came 
the men of David’s bodyguard, is based on the place this town 
occupies in Joshua’s list of the Negeb cities, and on the 
etymological similarity of the names. The argument is strong 
enough to give a reasonable degree of certainty. 


The most important conclusion drawn from the data of the 
campaign helps to clear up the obscure question of the date 
of the Hyksos dynasties of Egypt. As the monarchs of this 
race were those who favoured the Hebrews during their sojourn 
in the land of the Pharaohs, the chronology of the Hyksos is 
closely connected with Biblical history. On the basis of a 
number of Hyksos scarabs large enough to admit of comparison 
and classification, Prof. Petrie has been able to show with 
probability that the two Hyksos dynasties, the X Vth and XVIth, 
are to be dated respectively 2375-2115 and 2115-1597 B.c. This 
means that they were practically contemporaneous with the 
XIIIth, XIVth and XVIIth dynasties. If the Exodus took place 
in the fifteenth century B.c., as is indicated by what may be 
styled Biblical chronology, the king who knew not Joseph 
belonged to the XVIIIth dynasty. One of the scarabs bears the 
name, hitherto unknown, of a Hyksos king; this is not trans. 
cribed. Only one short Hebrew inscription appears to have 
been found. This is on a scarab, and reads LHYM, which 
is taken to signify a wish, “ for life.”” Among points of out- 
standing interest may be mentioned the discovery in a Philistine 
tomb of the earliest steel dagger known in Palestine, c. 1320 B.c.. 
of a pottery coffin mask, which, though rough in execution, 
is claimed to be the first known portrait of a lord of the 
Philistines, and of an ivory band bearing the representation of 
a resident Egyptian Governor. It is superfluous to say anything 
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conducted; what has been said may serve to give some idea of 
the interest and importance of the results. VP. 18 read ‘in ”’ 
instead of ‘‘ at?’ Naharaina. 


The date of the Exodus, to which we just had occasion to 
refer, has recently been made the subject of an elaborate study 
by Fr. F. X. Kortleitner, Ord. Praem., in his volume /sraelitarum 
in Aegypto Commoratio.? To this subject he devotes the sixth 
and last chapter, beginning p. 114, and the result of his thorough 
discussion is to place the Exodus under Amenhotep II in 
1449 B.c., thus confirming the traditional chronology. The chief 
Pharaoh of the Oppression he identifies with Thothmes III. He 
goes so far, p. 155, as to say that the opinion, favoured even by some 
Catholic scholars, according to which Moses led out the Israelites 
under Merenptah after suffering the hardship of bondage under 
Ramses II, iam defendi non potest. Fr. Mallon in Les Hébreux 
en Egypte followed Alan Gardiner in identifying Pithom with 
Tell el Artabi, and Ramses with Avaris (the later Pelusium) ; 
Fr. Kortleitner with Naville finds the first named at Tell el 
Maskhuta, and the later with Brugsch at Tanis. The reader 
will be surprised to find that the treatment of the suggested 
equation of the Hebrews with the Chabiri of the Tell el Amarna 
correspondence, p. 146, is by no means adequate, but the author’s 
perhaps unfortunate arrangement of his argument on this point 
has led him to postpone further discussion to p. 160. Fr. 
Kortleitner seems unduly to minimise the difficulties which the 
identification of the two invasions presents, and a more explicit 
recognition of these difficulties would probably make conclusion 
(paradoxical though this may seem) more convincing. The 
stele of Seti I, discovered by the American expedition at Beisan, 
surely shows that the invasion of that monarch into Palestine 
cannot be classed among latrocinia quae celeriter finita sunt, 
p. 161. The other chapters deal fully and learnedly with the 
historicity of the narrative, the entry of the Hebrews into Egypt, 
their departure, the length of their stay, their social and 
religious conditions in that country. One misses a treatment 
of the ten plagues. 

A new volume has recently been added to the great series of 
commentaries known as the Cursus Scripturae Sacrae, and 
associated with the names of such distinguished Biblical scholars 
as Fathers Knabenbauer, Cornely, and de Hummelauer. This 
is entitled Commentarius in Librum Tobit, by R. Galdos, S.J. 
Studies on the book by Catholic writers have appeared in the 
present century, but no regular commentary. Fr. Galdos is, 
therefore, to be congratulated on his courage in undertaking to 
supply a help that is long overdue. He is of opinion that the 
book existed first in an oral form fixed in the course of the 
seventh century, and was committed to writing about the middle 


pp. 182. Paper back. 
pp. xx.+345. 40 fr. 


2Tongerloe: Typis Abbatiz, 1930. 
3 Paris: Lethielleux, 1930. 
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of the fifth century by the author who added ch. 14. To the 
reviewer the arguments adduced to prove the existence of this 
oral form do not appear very cogent. The strongly personal 
tone of the narrative does not exclude the possibility that the 
story may have been put in written form by its chief protagonists, 
as has been maintained, for example, by the late Fr. Hetzenauer, 
who bases his view both on the use of the first person, and 
on the command of Raphael given according to the Greek text 
to Tobit and Tobias to write all that had happened in a book. 
It is to be regretted that the volume shows the signs of haste 
both in the style and in the typography. In a revision, for which 
it is to be hoped that a second edition may give the occasion, a 
drastic excision of redundant and otherwise unnecessary words 
and phrases would both spare the patience of the reader and 
provide space for a fuller treatment of various important 
questions. Nothing is gained by the repetition involved in 
such phrases as redire ac reverti, p. 57; explanationem et 
explicationem, p. 307; nor by repeated statements of the same 
conclusion, such, for example, as that the birth-place of Tobit, 
though unknown itself, is determined by the mention of known 
sites, pp. 76, 77, 79. Statements such as the first on p. 79 could 
be omitted without any loss either of clarity or consecutiveness. 
the whole of p. 57 could be omitted. The text of Matthew, by 
the way, there referred to, viz., 13, 52, does not proclaim the 
scribe to be vere doctus qui profert de thesauro suo nova et 
vetera. The sense is, as the Greek shows, that every scribe 
initiated in the mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven is like the 
householder, etc. There are misprints in the Hebrew on pp. 68, 
72, 75, 77, 311; in the Latin, p. 41, amaraici; 50, Swensson for 
Svensson ; 74, exspectat for spectat ; 79, potea; 75, Asor for Aser. 


Few chapters of the Bible have given rise to a richer literature 
and to more varied interpretations than the first three of Genesis. 
A searching analysis of German views on the temptation and 
sin of our first parents has been provided by Mer. Dr. Karl 
Fruhstorfer in his Die Paradieses-Siinde.4 Unfortunately little 
use has been made of English literature, Barton and Langdon 
being the only English names in the bibliography. Our loss, 
however, cannot be imputed as a fault to the book, which the 
learned author has written for the help of his own fellow- 
countrymen. As a guide to the exegesis of German rationalists 
and others, which is subjected to a careful and sometimes 
crushing criticism, the book should prove invaluable. It is 
interesting to read that the Dutch Protestant’ Synod of Assen 
in 1926 declared heretical a negative answer to the question 
whether the serpent, tree of life, and tree of knowledge of good 
and evil were real, material objects. The author recognizes 
that greater freedom reigns in the Catholic Church. At the 
same time his own views are definitely in favour of the literal 
interpretation. He holds that all three were in reality what 
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the text describes them to have been. He points out that if 
the two trees are not understood literally, it becomes difficult, 
one might say impossible, to set bounds to the allegorical 
interpretation. An argument is also drawn from the fact that 
these two trees are spoken of in the same breath, as it were, 
with the other trees of Paradise, which were “ fair to behold 
and pleasant to eat of’ Gen. ii. 9. Among so much that. is 
good mention may also be made of Dr. Fruhstorfer’s criticism 
of the sexual interpretation of the first sin, an interpretation, 
by the way, rejected by St. Augustine as ridiculous. On p. 13 
Adam is spoken of as deluded by the glittering promises of 
the serpent ; St. Paul, however, says ‘‘ Adam was not seduced ”’ 
I. Tim. ii. 14. 


Another important German work is now rapidly nearing 
completion. This is Dr. Edmund Kalt’s Biblisches Reallexikon,® 
of which the second and third parts have now appeared. The 
first volume, pp. 523, is now issued, and it is hoped that the 
second volume will be completed this autumn by the publication 
of the fourth and last fascicle. The price of the first volume 
is Mk. 23 sewn, 26 cloth, and 28 half-calf. The price of the 
third instalment, pp. 276, is Mk.12 sewn. The author, who 
is Professor of Theology at the Seminary at Mainz, has had 
the satisfaction of finding that his work has been very favourably 
received in his native country. The German reviewers have 
rightly pointed out that this biblical encyclopedia will be useful 
to all classes of reader, including the specialist, the preacher, 
and the catechist. That the needs of the preacher have been 
specially borne in mind is shown by the relative length accorded 
to various subjects. Thus one and a half columns are devoted 
to coinage, over nine to prayer; Galilee receives less than one, 
faith nine, and grace fifteen. As already remarked, the specialist 
also will find the work useful, but the present writer can hardly 
endorse the verdict that he will find it indispensable, for, 
judicious and sound though the articles are, the professed 
biblical student is not likely to find information not available 
to him elsewhere. Indeed, in view of the scope of the lexikon 
this is not to be expected. 


The author’s standpoint is conservative and traditional. He 
defends the historical character of the book of Jonas, and also 
of the second and third chapters of Genesis. He rejects the 
evolutionary hypothesis of man’s origin as incompatible with 
the exegesis of the second chapter, and also, it may be remarked, 
with the unity of the race implied by the doctrine of original 
sin. If the body of one animal became adapted by gradual 
evolution for the reception of a human soul, how is it that 
other animals did not also acquire man-like characteristics? In 
the article on Paradise a point is emphasized that is sometimes 
missed, namely, that Adam was created outside the Garden of 
Eden and afterwards transferred into it in order to impress 


5 Paderborn: Verlag Ferdinand Schéningh: 
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upon him the gratuitous favour of his sojourn in such surround- 
ings. In the article on the Passion the Praetorium is identified 
with the Antonia, but the article Praetorium leaves the question 
open. It is not correct to say that the reading ipsa in Gen. iii. 15, 
art. Protoevangelium, was so common in Jerome’s time that 
he forebore to alter it. He himself read ipse, as we know from 
his commentaries, and he does not mention the existence of a 
variant ipsa. 1 attempted in the August number of this Review, 
pp. 151-153, to show that the original text of St. Jerome’s 
Vulgate had ipse. Again, it is not the case that the word 
Parable is always used in the New Testament of a discourse 
containing a sustained similitude, art. Parable. An example to 
the contrary is found Mt. xv. 15. In the article on the divine 
names it is stated that Yahweh occurs as often as Elohim. 
The fact is that the former is found two to three times as often 
as the latter. However, these are small matters which do not 
detract from the excellence of a work of reference that will be 
of outstanding utility to a wide circle of readers. 


A small book has recently appeared with the attractive title 
The Realism of Christ’s Parables, by Canon Quick of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. This presents the Ida Hartley lectures delivered 
at Colne, Lancs., in the autumn of last year. If anyone should 
open this with the expectation of a series of exegetical expositions 
of the exact primary sense of the parables, he will be disap- 
pointed. The papers are in the form of addresses rather than 
of lectures to students. It is pleasing to read that ‘‘ Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton’s is after all one of the most profoundly Christian 
minds of our time,’’ p. 32. The reflection suggests itself that 
if he has succeeded in penetrating so notably into the real mind 
of Christ, most probably ‘‘ his newly-found confidence in 
infallibility ’’ is not misplaced. It is not possible to accept 
all the interpretations proposed, for Canon Quick rejects the 
inerrancy of the inspired writers, and ‘‘ cannot believe that 
St. Matthew’s explanation of the Wheat and Tares is really 
authentic,’”’ p. 26. On the other hand, he does admit the reality 
of Christ’s counsel to follow the call of evangelical poverty, 
and even that the manner of life followed by religious (though 
the phrase itself does not occur) is in accordance with the 
teaching of Christ. He insists on ‘‘ the supreme need of lives 
within the Christian society which have received and answered 
a special call to renounce all earthly ties of family and property 
for the Kingdom’s sake,”’ p. 69. 


II. MORAL THEOLOGY AND CANON LAW. 


By THE RIGHT REV. MGR. CANON CRONIN, D.D. 


In the Notes of the February number of the Revirw, the first 
volume of Moral Theology: a Complete C ourse, by Frs. McHugh 
and Callan, O.P.,’ was favourably noticed. The second volume 


6 Student Christian Movement Press. 1931. pp. 75. Paper cover 2s, net- 
7 Herder. 2 vols. 20s. each. 
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is now to hand; and it is a pleasure to be able to say that it 
fulfils the promise of the first and merits equal commendation. 
Of course, practically all Moral Theologies claim to be based 
on the principles and to follow the teaching of St. Thomas; 
but this work employs St. Thomas’ method also as it is exhibited 
in the Prima and Secunda Secundae of the Summa. The text- 
books in common use do not follow this method. Consequently, 
the clergy who are able to afford this expensive work, will find 
in it a fresh presentation of a familiar subject, which will 
increase its interest. 

We have one general criticism to make. In the preface the 
authors remark that ‘‘ It is the fault of too many text-books 
of Moral Theology to stress controversies, cite authors, and 
quote opinions, at the expense of the principles and reasons that 
govern and explain the teaching given. This work eschews that 
method, and is at pains everywhere, first of all, to lay the 
foundations on which the superstructure is to be built, namely, 
the definitions and rules that are presupposed to moral judgments 
and conclusions. Obviously, this a more logical way of 
proceeding, and it consequently enables the student much more 
easily to understand and retain the matter studied, since he 
can thus reason questions out for himself.’’ In conformity with 
this declaration one meets in this work with practically no 
references to earlier Moral Theologians. 


Now, whether the fault to which the authors here allude does 
actually exist in current text-books of Moral Theology we do 
not undertake to say; but, if it does exist, the fault can consist 
only in an excess, or an exaggeration of the authority of 
theologians. We certainly cannot reject or ignore entirely the 
views and opinions of approved theologians in order to rely 
on our own ‘ reasoning out ”’ of the questions that arise. On 
the contrary, the opinions of probati auctores constitute one 
of the loci or sources of Moral Theology; and both student and 
confessor must take into account both the extrinsic authority 
which an opinion derives from the fact that it is held by a 
number of approved theologians, and the intrinsic authority of 
the arguments on which that opinion is based. If Moral 
Theology were a speculative science in the natural order, it 
might be sufficient for the student to reason out its questions 
for himself. But it is an eminently practical science, in which 
it is a distinct danger to ignore the opinions of probati auctores 
and to rely on one’s own reasoning; for confessors know that, 
whatever may be their own personal view of a question, they 
are bound to give a penitent the benefit of a solidly probable 
opinion of auctores probati that favours liberty. 


The authors, in order to conform to the Pope’s encyclical on 
Education and the Decree of the Holy Office (21st March, 1931), 
must revise the view they express (II, n. 2632, d) that “later 
[sex] instruction should be supplemented in catechism class, 
sermon, school,’’ as well as by individual advice given in the 
confessional—‘‘ Collective public instruction is wrong, and 
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Catholics will have to resist attempts to introduce it into the 
curriculum of schools’’ (CLERGY REVIEW, September, Volume 
- II, p. 288). 


To turn to Canon Law, the second volume of the Jnstitutiones 
Juris Canonici of Father Matteo Conte a Coronata, O.S.F.C., 
has been published this year by Marietti, Turin. The first 
volume had dealt with the first two books of the Code, viz., 
Normae Generales and De Personis. This volume comments on 
the third book, De Rebus, but with a large omission. For after 
twenty pages of explanation of the Canons 726-730, mainly on 
simony, we are told that since the Sacraments are usually dealt 
with in Moral and Pastoral Theology, the author is not going 
to waste precious time by going over the same ground again. 
This may be all very well for the lecture-room, and there is 
much to be said for the time-saving expedient of treating the 
theological and the canonical aspects of the Sacraments together 
there. But it must be remembered that the Sacraments have 
these two distinct aspects, and the Church has gone to the 
trouble of making this clear by enacting more than four hundred 
Canons on the Sacraments. It would seem, then, to be incum- 
bent on the canonist, at least in his text-books and commentaries, 
‘if not in his lectures, to deal with the Sacraments from the 
canonical point of view; and if he does not do so, his work 
is essentially incomplete. 


The section de Locis et Temporibus Sacris is an abbreviated 
version of the same author’s volume, De Locis et Temporibus 
Sacris, published in 1922. Being fuller the earlier book is the 
more satisfactory ; but the new volume is good and reliable, as 
far as it goes. 


The present writer confesses that he is not enamoured of 
manuals and compendia. Some of the earlier hand-books of 
Canon Law, evidently produced hurriedly, were distinctly 
disappointing. When the practical administrator turned to them 
for light and guidance in his difficulties, he frequently found 
that the ‘‘ commentary ”’ consisted in nothing more than what 
he already himself possessed, a copy of the text of the Canon 
in question. The author either had not perceived the practical 
problem that might arise in connection with the particular 
Canon, or he had no light to throw upon it. Sometimes, indeed, 
_we do find an opinion expressed on a particular point, only, 
however, to be later declared by ecclesiastical authority to be 
erroneous. Still, these earlier commentaries have to some extent 
supplied a real need, and so far we owe them our gratitude; 
but they have been very inadequate. 


Now, however, it would appear that the day of the more 
spacious, copious Commentary on the Canon Law has arrived, 
the commentary that gets down to the principles, and treats 
the subject-matter scientifically. These notes have already 
mentioned the Commentary of Fr. B. Ojetti, 8.J., who has now 
completed his fourth volume, and the Commentarium Lovaniense 
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in Codicem, of which only two parts (by Dr. Van Hove, the 
Louvain Professor) have as yet appeared, but of which we are 
furnished with a very elaborate programme. Now we have to 
introduce what is certainly one of the most important of the 
more recent works on Canon Law, viz., Normae Generales Juris 
Canonici, by Fr. Gomar Michiels, O.S.F.C., Professor of Canon 
Law in the University of Lublin, Poland. The ground covered 
by these two volumes, of more than 500 large octavo pages each, 
consists of the first 86 Canons of the Code. 1,100 pages for 
86 Canons are good measure. It will be seen at once, therefore, 
that this is not a book for the Seminary student, but for the 
Professor, for the University, and for those whose business in 
life is the study and the practice of Canon Law. The subject 
of this work is, of course, the first book of the Code, which 
is assuredly the most important, because the most fundamental, 
of them all, for it deals with the first principles and the general 
rules, the Normae Generales, of Canon Law; and we may state 
that in these two volumes the foundation has been well and 
truly laid. They have received great commendation from 
numerous expert canonists. 


It may be of interest to compare together these more ample 
commentaries from the point of view of bulk. Thus, while 
Michiels devotes 1,100 pages to the Normae Generales (86 
Canons), Ojetti gives them 354 pages. His next three volumes, 
covering Canons 87-214, are on a similar scale. The Commen- 
tarium Lovaniense has an even more elaborate and ambitious 


programme. The two ‘“ tomes” already published, of about 
400 pages each, deal with Prolegomena and the first 24 Canons; 
a third “‘ tome ”’ will complete the Normae Generales. No less 
than six ‘‘ tomes ”’ are to be devoted to the second book of the 
Code, de Personis (Canons 87-725). We may look forward, 
therefore, to a great deal of assistance in our canonical studies 
in the near future. 


It is time that some account was given in these notes of the 
Roman periodical Apollinaris. As its name implies, it is a 
canonical review connected with the School of Canon Law 
belonging to the University of the Roman Seminary, which is, 
or used to be, called the Apollinare. It is in fact a periodical 
edited and written mainly by the professors of the canonical 
faculty of that University. This alone is prima facie evidence 
of the worth of the periodical, evidence which receives abundant 
corroboration from the matter contained in its pages. Its special 
value lies in its elaborate ‘‘ studies,’? notes on the various 
decrees of the Holy See, ‘‘ consultations ’’ or answers to queries. 
For example, a short time ago we were given a most valuable 
dissertation of sixteen pages on the significance of the words 
of Canon 1099, §2, ab acatholicis nati, as interpreted by the 
Pontifical Commission for the Code, 20th July, 1929, and 17th 
en 1930. Apollinaris is the best canonical periodical we. 

now. 
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III. HISTORY. 
By H. OUTRAM EVENNETT, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


By a curious and gradual process the German Conciliens. 
geschichte of Hefele has evolved into the French Histoire des 
Conciles of M. l’Abbé Richard. Hefele’s original German text, 
of course, got no further than 1449, whence it was continued 
*by Hergenrother up to 1536. But it was Dom Leclercq’s French 
translation, with additional notes, that ultimately became the 
standard edition of the work of the great German prelates. Now 
there have appeared two volumes by M. Richard,’ which, though 
they figure as tome IX of Hefele-Leclercq, are in reality an 
entirely new work. In the regrettable absence of any satis- 
factory, up-to-date history of the Council of Trent, we cannot 
but be highly grateful to M. Richard. His volumes will be 
of great utility to those who are Jooking for a straightforward, 
not too detailed, but substantial narrative of the Council. 


The first part takes us from 1536 to the death of Paul IV, 
and, following Hefele’s general plan, includes, besides the 
narrative of the Council itself, sections on the curial reforms 
of Paul III, Julius III and Paul IV, and outline sketches of 
their relations with the secular powers of the period. The 
second part treats similarly the pontificate of Pius IV and the 
third period of the Council. M. Richard’s book certainly fills 
@ gap, and we are genuinely grateful to him, but it would be 
idle to pretend that this tome IX is a work of the same calibre 
as its predecessors. Capable, exact, useful, adequate, it is, 
nevertheless, in essence no more than a clear and well-compiled 
résumé of the relevant chapters of Pastor and certain of the 
more important studies of the late Monsignor Ehrle, which were 
of such great use to Pastor. M. Richard—as his introductory 
chapter on the sources, and indeed his own academic reputation 
both bear testimony—might well have given us a really inde- 
pendent and personal study of his own. Instead, he has been 
content to make himself the faithful mouthpiece of all Pastor’s 
judgments and opinions, a policy which the present writer cannot 
help regretting. Tome IX of Hefele-Leclercq, useful as it is, 
has more of the form than the spirit of its predecessors. 


More important for the detailed student of the counter- 
reformation, though of less interest perhaps to the general reader, 
is the appearance of a new volume of the Gérresgesellschaft’s 
great Concilium Tridentinum. Diariorum, Actorum, Epistularum, 
Tractatuum Nova Collectio. This is Volume XII, Tractatwum 
Pars Prior, edited by Vincent Schweitzer (1930). Its main 
content is a large collection of theological opinions submitted 
by prelates and theologians at the first group of sessions at 
Trent (1545-1547), but the first 450 pages contain pre-conciliar 


8 Le Concile de Trente. Paris. Librairie Letouzey et Ané, 2 parts, 1930 
and 1931. 
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pieces, documents of various kinds on Reform or on the neces- 
sity of a council, including the famous Consilium delectorum 
cardinalium et aliorum praelatorum de emendenda ecclesia 
(1587). Theologians will be specially interested to see among 


s. | the addenda a substantial and hitherto unpublished treatise on 
08 Justification by Seripando, who, as is well known, defended 
t at Trent the theorv of double justification elaborated by Pigghius 
| and Gropper, which the Council rejected. 
h &§ The interest, on the other hand, of the Abbé F. Willcox’s 
le Ff L’introduction des décrets du concile de T'rente dans les Pays-Bas 
w fF et dans la principauté de Liége® is wider than the title might 
h seem at first sight to suggest. The author takes his opportunity 
n to present an extremely interesting, if little edifying, survey 
S- of sixteenth century ecclesiastical conditions in the Low 
rt Countries, and while following out closely the stages of the 
e official acceptance of the Tridentine decrees by the civil power— 
1, Philip II, Marguerite of Parma, the Duke of Alba—as well as by 
the bishops, does not neglect the important corollary of tracing 
| the detailed effects of this in church life. We can follow this 
e & process in each of the different dioceses, following also at the 
s - same time the history, in several cases quite ephemeral, of 
fs the new dioceses, created in 1559, which were the cause of so 
e much bitter opposition. Particularly interesting is the section 
e & on the revival of Catholicism in Holland at the close of the 
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century under the Vicar-Apostolic Sasbout Vosmeer, after the 
failure of such of the new dioceses as Haarlem, Middelbourg, 
Groninguen and Leeuwaerden to strike root. 


Two recent counter-reformation biographies that will readily 

be appreciated by all readers, and which fulfil, in a sense, 
complementary functions, are Mr. Hollis’ St. Ignatius’ and the 
St. Philippe Neri et la Société Romaine de son temps of the 
Abbés Ponnelle et Bordet." Mr. Hollis disclaims the title of 
historian and has forborne from documentation of his book. But 
the task to which he has addressed himself, the psychological 
examination of St. Ignatius’ spiritual life—his sanctity—and the 
manner in which it provided the driving power of all that he 
ever did or undertook to do, is in the wider sense of the phrase a 
real historical task, and it is one which Mr. Hollis has performed 
in a most judicious, entertaining, and even edifying manner. 
That “ the historian’s work is already done’? because research 
has now clearly established all the main facts of St. Ignatius’ 
life implies a narrowing of the historical function which many will 
certainly think too severe. Still, it cannot be denied that 
specialized research has clustered thickly round St. Ignatius and 
the early history of his society in a way that sometimes tends 
to obscure the ultimate dependence of all upon the fine purity 
of the Saint’s religion and spirituality. 
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On the other hand, there was urgent need of a more 
‘‘ professional,’’ documented work on St. Philip Neri. 
Capecelatro’s book was not really satisfactory from this point 
of view, and there was apparently much available material 
which he did not utilize. The late Abbé Ponnelle and his 
continuator, the Abbé Bordet, have produced a really scholarly 
and erudite book on St. Philip. They deal in detail with all 
the events of his life, his relations with St. Ignatius and 
St. Charles Borromeo, with the power and influence of his 
personality in Rome, with the foundation and growth of the 
Oratory, its constitutions and its spirit. And not only have they 
produced a scholarly book, they have produced at the same 
time a book that it is possible to read with spiritual profit 
and with never-flagging enthusiasm. The chapter L’Apétre de 
Rome and the final chapter on L’Esprit de St. Philippe Néri are 
particularly attractive in this way. And yet the ‘“ hagiography,” 
however enthusiastic, is always entirely sane and never for a 
moment uncritical or sentimental. The whole story of St. 
Philip’s life and work is placed in its true relation to the 
background of the general Catholic Reform movement of the 
period, in regard to which the book is filled with judicious and 
well-informed judgments. The Oratory and the spirit of the 
Oratory, in fact, are given their true place in the history of 
the counter-reformation, as an expression of religious feeling and 
work entirely non-Spanish, non-Jesuit. In this way the book 
should be particularly welcome to those scholars who are 
labouring against the thesis, made so popular by Maurenbrecher, 
that the whole counter-reformation was in essence simply an 
expansion and, as it were, an emigration or exportation abroad 
of Spanish ideas, of Medizval Catholicism reformed after a 
severely and restrictedly Spanish model. In this connection 
Dr. Karl Brandi’s recent Gegenreformation (in Erich Marck’s 
Deutsche Geschichte) may be noticed favourably. 


The fifth edition of the late Heinrich Béhmer’s Luther im 
Lichte der neueren Forschung (1918) has been translated into 
English under the title of Luther and the Reformation in the 
light of modern research.“ Catholic readers, however, will find 
it a little too prone to revert to the pre-Denifle ‘“‘hagiographical ”’ 
view of Luther to be really satisfactory, though not nearly to 
the same extent as Dr. Mackinnon’s large four volume Luther 
and the Reformation, large parts of which, for all its complete 
apparatus of erudition, read almost as reversions to an anti- 
quated and now generally discarded historical genre. Infinitely 
more interesting and more stimulating is the Martin Luther: 
un Destin’ of M. Lucien Febvre, recently translated into 
English under the title of Martin Luther: a Destiny. There 
is much in this quasi-sympathetic psychological essay on Luther, 
written from what appears to be a detached agnostic point of 


12 Bell & Sons. 
13 Editions Rieder, 1928. 
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view, with which a Catholic reader cannot possibly agree. Yet 


eri. he will hardly fail to be enormously stimulated by a spirited 
int and extremely able treatment of the great heresiarch following a 
‘ial line of approach which the present writer believes to be one along 
his which much of the explanation of Luther, humanly speaking, 
rly really lies. 

all The same author’s Une Question mal posée: Les origines de 
ind la Réforme frangaise et le probléme général des causes de la 
his Réforme in the Révue Historique, May-June, 1929, is, with 
the similar reservations arising out of the general philosophic 
ley standpoint of the author, equally stimulating; and even apart 
- from the higher domain of general ideas contains a very useful 
fit summary of historical work upon the Reformation in France 
de indicating the various ways in which this has been regarded by 
- different writers. Approaching the origin of the Reformation 
'y from the same psychological standpoint as he adopts in his 
.* book on Luther, M. Febvre, in brief, protests against the narrow 
St. treatment which has no other object in the study of those great 
he » figures connected with the early reformers such as Erasmus, 
he ’  Lefévre d’Etaples, Marguerite d’Angouléme, Roussel, even Calvin 
nd | himself before, say, 1536, than to determine what is their correct 
7 party label—Catholic or Protestant; and to regard that as the 


final end of all study. Historians who are Catholics will 


nd § certainly have seriously to consider the historical point of view 
ok ' that M. Febvre so ably represents, and indeed, for the pre- 
Te § ‘Tridentine period of the Reformation there can be no doubt that 
tT, |) there is a large measure of truth in it, though M. Febvre carries 
an | = it to clearly unwarrantable lengths. It would be well after 
ad | reading him to turn to the admirable and no less learned articles 
4 | of Monsignor Roserot de Melin in the Revue d’ Histoire de Vv Eglise 
mn | de France for January-March and April-June of 1931, entitled 
“8 — I’Etablissement du Protestantisme en France des origines aux 
/  guerres de réligion, in which he pleads for a new synthetic 
m | treatment of the subject region by region, on up-to-date lines 
to | and utilizing all the rich resources of local authorities. 
he §f Nearly twenty years ago a Catholic historian, M. Imbart de 
id | la Tour, pleaded for a biography of the French reformer Farel. 
” | ‘Twenty Calvinist writers, French, Swiss and Italian, have now pro- 
to | vided us with a beautifully produced, composite, bulky Guillaume 
or =|) Ss*FFarrel.* It is too much. Farel, a man of only second rate ability, 
te | hardly stands the strain. Still, we are grateful, and especially 
i. for the first thirty-five pages of the introduction, which contain 
ly | an essay on Farel’s personality and thought which will be found 
‘> (| useful. The late Pierre Lasserre’s Un Conflit Réligieux au XII 
0 | siecle. Abélard contre Saint Bernard® presents a useful and 
e of vivid contrast between two men who represented in the twelfth 
P, century divergent intellectual standpoints. It contains nothing 
yf new, but is a welcome study on a theme which is of ever-present 


14 Comité Farel, Editions Delacheux et Niestle, Neuchatel et Paris. 780 pp. 
15 Paris, L’artisan du livre, 1930. 
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interest, and was never of greater importance for Christianity 
than in the twelfth century. Mr. Bett’s Joachim of Flora” ig, 
I believe, the first book on the subject in English, and is likely, 
therefore, to make a wide appeal. Little detail is known of 
the actual life of Joachim, but his doctrines and writings, or 
more accurately those afterwards imputed to him, had a deep 
and widespread influence throughout the later Middle Ages, 
especially among the “‘ Fraticelli ’’ and ‘ spiritual ’”? Franciscans, 
Mr. Bett, already known as the biographer of John Scot Erigena, 
treats his subject in a scholarly and cautious manner, and his 
book is very fully documented. It is the second of the Great 
Medieval Churchmen series, edited by Dr. Elliot Binns, of which 
Dr. Binns’ own Innocent IJI was the first. Mme. Berthem- 
Bontoux’s Sainte Francoise Romaine et son temps (1384-1440)" 
is a substantial volume of great interest. Like the book on 
St. Philip Neri referred to above, it does not neglect but rather 
stresses the Saint’s historical background, and it is by this 
definitely historical as well as personal approach to her subject, 
no less than by her minute care and critical competence in 
dealing with the sources—abounding in pitfalls and difficulties— 
that the authoress may reasonably claim to have produced a 
work ‘“‘ aussi complet que possible et, autant que Vhistoire le 
permet, définitif.’’ 

The Cambridge University Press announces that Mr. Z. N. 
Brooke’s Birkbeck Lectures on ‘‘ The English Church and the 
Papacy from William I to John ”’ will appear in book form this 
autumn. As the present writer was fortunate enough to be able 
to attend these lectures, he feels able to state without any exagger- 
ation that their publication will provide “a volume which no 
historian will be able to afford to miss.”’ 


16 Methuen, Great Medieval Churchmen, 1931. 
17 Paris, Bloud et Gay, 1931. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


By THH Rav. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 


THB ECONOMIC CRISIS. 


Armaments, unemployment and the financial crisis are the 
theme of an Apostolic Epistle Nova impendet, addressed to 
Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, Bishops and other Ordinaries 
on October 2nd, 1931. A résumé is here given. 


Disaster once more threatens, or has already overtaken, the 
Christian world, weighing most heavily on the weak—little 
children, the poorer classes and the worker. The grave financial 
situation daily results in still more general unemployment. Men 
whose only wish is to earn their living honourably, are forced 
to remain idle and are reduced to extreme poverty. Our Divine 
Master’s compassion for the multitude fills the heart of His 
Vicar at the sight of so much misery and the plight, especially, 
of those little ones who ‘ have asked for bread and there was 
none to break it unto them ”’ (Jer. Lam. iv. 4). 


As winter is approaching, all these hardships will undoubtedly 
increase, and with them a spirit of rebellious unrest, if no 
provision be made for families in dire distress. Our Holy Father, 
therefore, calls upon all whose faith and Christian charity are 
strong, to rival one another in their efforts to succour the bodily 
needs and cheer the hearts of the afflicted, restoring their 
confidence and forestalling the more desperate remedies which 
exasperation readily prompts. In this way, jealousy and anger 
will give place to a harmony capable of uniting all parties in 
peace and prosperity. 

Like his predecessor, amid the fierce passions aroused by war, 
Pius XI in the present crisis calls upon all to fulfil the sacred 
obligations of charity, that charity which Our Blessed Lord 
described as the first and greatest of the commandments. Only 
by real generosity and nobility of soul will our difficulties be 
overcome. The international rivalries which precipitated the 
crisis, the huge national expenditure which has now resulted 
and the competitive armaments, all leave the mournful impression 
that the papal appeals of August Ist, 1917, April Tth, 1922, and 
December 24th, 1930, have fallen on deaf ears. 


The Holy Father now addresses the Bishops of the Catholic 
world, and urges them to use whatever means may seem 
advisable, through the pulpit and the Press, to instruct men’s 
minds and move their hearts to follow the safer rules of human 
reason and Christian law. Each diocese should organize 
collections for the relief of those in need, or entrust the task, 
if need be, to the Metropolitan himself or to some reliable 
Institute of charity. The Pope goes on to appeal to Catholics 
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to respond to the best of their ability to the direction of the 
bishops. He begs them to pray that the Giver of all good things 
may quickly restore more prosperous times, and to say ‘“ Give 
us this day our daily bread ”’ in the name of those who starve, 
All are reminded of Christ’s encouraging words that what we 
do to one of these least brethren, we do to Him. Writing on 
the feast of the Guardian Angels, the Holy Father adds: “ See 
that you despise not one of these little ones; for I say to you 
that their angels in Heaven always see the face of my Father 
who is in Heaven ”’ (Mt. xviii. 10). 


‘The peace of Christ in the reign of Christ ’”’ is the motto 
of the present pontificate; and, therefore, the Pope concludes 
by appointing a triduuwm of public supplication for the feast of 
Christ the King, and granting a blessing to all who respond 
to this appeal. (A.A.S., XXIII, h. 393.) 


RESPONSES OF THE COMMISSION FOR THE AUTHENTIC INTERPRETATION 
OF THE CODE. 


The first four of the following Responses are dated June 16th, 
and the remaining three July 25th, 1931 (A.A.S. XXIII, pp. 358 
and 388). 

(i) Administering the Last Sacraments (c. 514, 1). 

‘* An canon 514 §1 ita intelligendus sit ut in religione clericali 
Superioribus ius et officium sit omnibus, de quibus in eodem 
canone, extra religiosam domum aegrotis Eucharisticum viaticum 
et Extremam Unctionem ministrandi R. Affirmative, si agatur 
de religiosis professis vel novitiis, firmo tamen praescripto 
canonis 848; secus negative.’’ 


Therefore, outside the religious house a Superior may take 
Viaticum and Extreme Unction to professed religious and to 
novices, but not to others who may be attached to the community 
for purposes of education or domestic service. Canon 848 
declares that the public carrying of Holy Communion to the sick 
is a right and duty of the parish priest within his own territory; 
others may do this only in case of necessity or by permission, 
at least presumed, of the parish priest or Ordinary. 


(ii) Age for Confirmation (c. 788). 
‘* An canon 788 ita intelligendus sit ut Sacramentum confir- 
mationis in Ecclesia latina ante septimum circiter aetatis annum 


conferri non possit nisi in casibus de quibus in eodem canone. 
R. Affirmative.’ 


To children, therefore, under the age of seven years, Confir- 
mation may be given only when the conditions laid down in 
canon 788 are fulfilled: si infans in mortis periculo sit constitutus, 
vel ministro id expedire ob iustas et graves causas videatur. 

(iii) Matrimonial Courts (c. 1989). 
“An vi canonis 1989 eadem causa matrimonialis, ab uno 


tribunali iudicata, ab alio tribunali eiusdem gradus iterum 
iudicari possit. R. Negative.” 
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Canon 1989 provides that matrimonial causes may always be 
re-tried, at least (c. 1903) if new evidence is forthcoming. 
Authority to revise a verdict rests either with the same tribunal 
or with a higher tribunal to which appeal is made according 
to law (cf. can. 1878-1901). A tribunal of equal or inferior rank 
has no such power, except by special arrangement, approved by 
the Holy See (cf. the Metropolitan’s election of an Ordinarius 
appellationis ; in the Rota also, one twrnus serves as a court of 
appeal for another). 


(iv) Declaration of Nullity (c. 1990). 


“JT, Utrum par certitudo, de qua in canone 1990, haberi possit 
tantum ex certo et authentico documento, an etiam ex alio 
legitimo modo. II. Utrum citatio partiuwm, de qua in canone 
1990, facienda sit ante declarationem nullitatis matrimonii. 
R. Ad I. Negative ad primam partem, affirmative ad secundam. 
Ad. II. Affirmative.’ 


Documentary evidence is required by canon 1990 to prove the 
existence of an impediment: eax certo et authentico documento 
quod nulli contradictioni vel exceptioni obnoxium sit. At the 
same time, it must be manifest ‘ pari certitudine’”’ that no 
dispensation was granted. The phrase suggests the expansion : 
pari certitudine, 1.e., ex certo et authentico documento. But 
“‘ equal certainty ’’ may be drawn from other sources also. The 
emphasis is on quality or degree, rather than on origin; and, in 
any case, it will rather be the absence of documentary evidence 
of a dispensation which will force the conviction that no 
dispensation was ever. obtained. 


In the summary procedure permitted by canon 1990, the 
conditions must be rigorously followed: the intervention of 
the defensor vinculi is necessary, and the parties must be cited 
before a decree of nullity is given. 


(v) Celebration of Marriage (c. 1098). 


‘“An ad physicam parochi vel Ordinarii absentiam, de qua in 
interpretatione diei 10 Martii 1928 ad canonem 1098, referendus 
sit etiam casus, quo parochus vel Ordinarius, licet materialiter 
praesens in loco, ob grave tamen incommodum celebrationi 
matrimonii assistere nequeat requirens et excipiens contrahentium 
consensum. R. Affirmative.’’ 


The reference is to the following dubiwm and response: D. An 
canon 1098 ita intelligendus sit ut referatur tantum ad physicam 
parochi vel Ordinarii loci absentiam. R. Affirmative. (A.A.S., 
XX, p. 120.) This interpretation aimed at excluding recourse 
to extraordinary ways of assisting at the marriage contract (e.g., 
by telephone). The new ruling explains that the phrase ‘“‘physical 
absence ”? includes the case where the parish priest or Ordinary, 
though materially present (materialiter praesens in loco), is 
hindered by grave difficulty from assisting at the marriage and 
asking and receiving the consent of the contracting parties. 
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(vi) Marriages of Non-Catholics (c. 1099, 2). 


‘‘ Utrum interpretatio diei 20 Iulii 1929 ad canonem 1099 §2 
sit declarativa an extensiva. R. Affirmative ad primam partem, 
negative ad secundam.”’ 


The following is the text of the solution in question: D. An 
“ab acatholicis nati,’ de quibus in canone 1099, 2, dicendi sint 
etiam nati ab alterutro parente acatholico, cautionibus quoque 
praestitis ad normam canonum 1061 et 1071. R. Affirmative. 
(A.A.S., XXI, p. 573; ef. THE CLERGY REVIEW, February, 1931, 
p. 201.) Children, therefore, born of parents of whom only one 
is a Catholic are not bound to observe the Catholic form in 
marriage with a non-Catholic, if they have been baptized in the 
Catholic faith, but have grown up from childhood in heresy, 
schism, paganism or without any religion. Such marriages 
contracted after July 20th, 1929, are not invalidated by the 
omission of the Catholic form; and since the authentic inter. 
pretation, issued on that date, was ‘‘ declaratory ’’- and not 
‘‘ extensive ’? of the law, the validity of a marriage contracted 
before July 20th, 1929, must be judged in precisely the same 
manner. 


(vii) Informative Process concerning a Servant of God (c. 2039, 1). 


‘“* An canon 2039 §1 sit ita intelligendus ut competens sit ad 
processum informativum in causis Servorum Dei instruendum 
etiam Ordinarius loci, in quo testes utiliter examinandi sunt. 
R. Standum praescripto eiusdem canonis 2039 §1, seu negative.” 


Authority to draw up the informative process lies, according 
to c. 2039, 1, with the Ordinary of the place in which the Servant 
of God died, or miracles have taken place. 


ECCLESIASTICAL DRESS. 


The S.C. of the Council, in a decree dated July 28th, 1931, 
complains of various abuses that have come to light concerning 
the wearing of the tonsure and clerical dress. It decrees, first, 
that clerics must always, even when on holiday, wear a becoming 
ecclesiastical dress, which is defined as ‘‘ the dress which lawful 
custom and the injunctions of the Ordinary in one’s own district 
have recognized as suitable for the clerical order.’’ Secondly, 
the S.C. issues a grave warning that the ankle-length cassock 
or soprano (vestem convenientem quae ad talos pertingat, c. 811) 
must be worn at Mass and in the public administration of the 
sacraments. Parish priests and rectors of churches (cf. c 804, 2), 
and especially Ordinaries, are asked to see that the prescriptions 
of canon 811, 1 are faithfully obeyed (A.A.S., XXIII, p. 336). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ESSAYS IN ORDER. (1) Maritain: Religion and Culture. 
(2) Wust: Crisis in the West. (3) Dawson: Christianity 
and the New Age. (Sheed & Ward. 2s. 6d. each.) 


It is impossible to give a useful account of the contents of 
these three pamphlets—they are such richly compact summaries 
themselves that further summary would only be parsable, not 
enlightening. Their general burden is the bankruptcy of our 
civilization, their thesis that we have reached the edge of the 
cliff and must dash over to our death or retrace our steps while 
there is time. Not that this means we must go back the whole 
way, but only as far as the place where we took the wrong 
turning, the Renaissance according to Wust and Dawson. 


Each of these three small books consists of two parts, diagnosis 
and cure. Maritain’s diagnosis is philosophical; he is concerned 
with the abstract relations of religion and culture, with the 
things of the soul as a supernatural and as an intelligent being. 
Wust and Dawson lay history under contribution to support 
their unravelling of our present discontents. Wust concentrates 
on the moral aspect of the problem, and in pietas—reverence—he 
detects the vital quality which the modern world had lost and 
must regain, if it is to conserve its life. Dawson tests the 
centuries in a more comprehensive crucible, and bases the claim 
of Christianity on the twin necessities of admitting the trans- 
cendent reality of spiritual Being and of bringing that reality 
into relation with human life and the social order. In all these 
writers the diagnosis and the cure are really the same, although 
the problem is approached, and therefore the solution stressed, 
from different angles. Civilization, they say, must run down 
like an unwound clock unless we tighten the spring of spiritual 
conviction ; and that conviction must not be the subjective result 
of material conditions, but to rescue us from the vicious circle 
of contingency it must be transcendental, objective and immut- 
able. Only thus can man be satisfied, man who is compounded 
not merely of matter and mind, but of soul and body. 


I must repeat my disclaimer—this does not pretend to be any 
summary of the contents of these three books. It is only, in 
the most general terms, what they are about—not what they say 
about it. To savour the acuteness of their reasoning and the 
depth of their solution the books themselves must be read with 
the closest attention. And to the ordinary reader I may be 
permitted to suggest that they be taken in the reverse order of 
their publication—Dawson, Wust and then Maritain—not because 
this represents the logical order of demonstration, but because 
in such practical matters the normal approach is from the 
concrete to the abstract, and because Dawson and Wust will 
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define the outlines of Maritain’s metaphysic for many to whom 
it might otherwise appear unreal. 


It is difficult to estimate the value of this series. These three 
authors are certainly constructive and practical ; there is nothing 
superficial about their writing, and I believe, almost passionately, 
that they are right. Here is no Gildas wringing impotent hands 
over a lost world, but a Gregory straining to reinfuse life into 
a moribund organization. But what sort of reader are they 
setting out to convince? The seriousness of the situation to 
every human being and the brevity of these essays, published 
at the modest price of half a crown, suggest the intention of 
reaching a wide public. If this supposition be correct, one may 
doubt whether the best means have been taken to achieve the 
desired end. 


The very wealth of illustration goes near to defeat its own 
object. Wust, for instance, reinforces his thesis with references 
to analytic geometry, to St. Bonaventure’s doctrine of the 
concursus Dei, to what the Greeks meant by zpoowmov, to the con- 
trast between history viewed as a motio physica of wars and 
battles and treaties, and history regarded as a motio metaphysica 
voluntatis ; he makes use of Hegelian expressions such as “ the 
organism, compound of human wills,’’ and speaks of Plato the 
scientist interpreted in terms of Kant. It is obvious that his 
reader needs a background of real erudition to pick up these 
largely unexplained references, and it is exactly in proportion 
as he possesses this erudition that the argument will present 
itself to him with greater or lesser cogency. But the larger 
the audience, the less the erudition which may safely be presumed. 


Maritain uses a severely philosophical idiom. He describes 
Freud as substituting ‘‘ for potentiality a sum of conflicting 
actualities, for indetermination orientated towards normal 
actuation (but susceptible of manifold abnormal actuations) a 
constellation of opposite actuations, in which what we describe 
as normal ceases to be normal and becomes merely a particular 
case of the abnormal’’ And then he procedes with his argument, 
as if such a sentence must be self-explanatory to every willing 
reader. Even when he is not indulging in the abstract, his 
vocabulary presents unnecessary difficulties. To Maritain Philip 
II of Spain ‘“ looks like one of those giant saurians in which 
some palxozoic phylum finally exhausted itself.”’ It is no 
inducement to read when the exercise demands an open dictionary 
at one’s elbow. Moreover, Wust and Maritain are translated, 
and too often clumsily translated. 


Christopher Dawson escapes most of these stumbling blocks; 
he is writing in his own language, and there is little difficulty 
in his essay beyond the difficulty inherent in hard thinking. 
Therefore, I believe his contribution to be by far the most 
successful of the three under review, which is only another reason 
for reading it first. Nor are his virtues only negative. There 
is a compelling quality about this essay which is a very positive 
thing; as an analysis of history it is brilliant; the selection of 
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illustrative fact is illuminating and representative ; the statement 
is vivid and sane; the speculation every bit as penetrating as 
either of the others, without being so technical. Yet even Mr. 
Dawson has his defects of vocabulary, and one of them is the 
variety of meanings he seems to attach to ‘“‘ metaphysical,”’ 
ranging from transcendental to an objective scale of values. If 
I have misread him, I can only plead the conviction that many 
others will find his meaning equally equivocal. 

One final word about the aim of this series, which is ‘‘ to face 
the problems which arise from this new situation and to examine 
the possibilities of co-operation and of conflict that exist between 
the Catholic order and the new world.’’ Nothing could be more 
necessary to-day; it is the apologetic. The foregoing criticisms 
are based on the conviction that the influence of such a con- 
structive effort must be spread to the ends of the earth. These 
three writers would be the first to admit the urgency of 
effectiveness, and it is only on this score that I have ventured 
to question, not the aims, but the methods of two out of the 
three. 

RicHArRD L. SMITH. 


Matthéus und Lukas. By Dr. Josef Schmid, Privatdozent an 
der Universitat Miinchen. Freiburg im Breisgau. (Herder 
& Co.) 


The Synoptic Problem still refuses to divulge its secret. The 
German critics of recent years seem to have grown tired of 
tackling it, and have given their attention instead to the 
formgeschichtlich method of determining the original structure 
of the Gospel text. Ur-Markus left the stage some years ago, 
but non-Catholic scholarship is still wedded to Mark and Q as 
the main sources of Matthew and Luke. Catholic scholars may 
be divided between those who hold the Oral Tradition solution 
and those who postulate literary dependence, the more common 
form of the latter being Aramaic Matthew translated later into 
Greek with the aid of Mark, and Luke coming mainly from 
Mark and Greek Matthew. 

Dr. Schmid does not set out to solve the problem: his object 
is to collect literary evidence that may help to clear the ground. 
He rejects Oral Tradition because he thinks that the verbal 
agreement is so strong that it demands literary dependence. 
He regards it as established that Luke used Mark, and that 
our Greek Matthew also depends on Mark. But his particular 
enquiry is into the relation between Matthew and Luke; and 
after @ detailed examination of all the relevant passages he 
proves, we think conclusively, that Luke did not know our 
Matthew. How could Luke with Matthew before him write a 
different genealogy of Our Lord, a Paternoster in a different 
form, etc.? Certain assimilations between the two texts he would 
attribute to a harmonising of the Gospels in the first century. 
This is possible and even plausible, but very hypothetical. With 
regard to the sources underlying the three Gospels (except the 
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Markan source of Matthew and Luke) Schmid thinks that the data 
are insufficient for arriving at conclusions. 

The author has made a thorough study of all the German, 
French and English books on the Synoptic Question, and has 
given a painstaking examination to every word and phrase that 
has bearing on the subject. Perhaps a little more consideration 
might have been granted to the oral teaching in the early Church. 

T. KE. Biro. 


Where is thy God? By the Rev. Fr. James O’ Mahoney, O.S.F.C. 
(Sands & Co. 5s. pp. 265.) 


The learned author of 7'he Desire of God in the Philosophy 
of St. Thomas shows himself here in a new light. The preacher 
takes the place of the philosopher. Yet the very title of the 
book suggests a kinship of object with the philosophical work 
which attracted so much attention last year. Here we have 
a series of retreat lectures, first delivered to the students of 
University College, Cork. The lectures are bound together by 
the emphasis on the Summum Bonum. God is the ultimate goal 
of all our desires, the real object of the universal quest for 
happiness. That is the lesson of philosophy ; the complementary 
lesson of revelation is that God seeks man. 

The double tendency issues in the Law of Love. Religion is 
union with God, and union involves charity—a supernatural 
principle of activity which is the pure gift of God. That thought 
leads us on to a consideration of the Incarnation and _ its 
consequences, the Incarnation in which man can see God and 
in the light of that vision can appraise the evil of sin, in which 
too God’s mercy to the sinner shines out. The approach to 
God is by humility, and prayer is the obvious aid. But all 
this depends upon the grace of God communicated by the Holy 
Ghost who dwells in the justified soul and who is the life- 
principle of the mystical body of Christ which is His Church. 

Such in briefest outline is the argument of Fr. James’ Retreat. 
The philosopher and theologian are to be found in every page 
of it. Yet there is no parade of learning, nothing forbidding 
to those who are unversed in the teaching of the Schools. The 
author artfully conceals his science in a language that is always 
alive and full of human interest. 

The last two chapters on The Vision of God and The Reign 
of the Holy Spirit are of particular importance as a corrective 
to the modern neglect or misunderstanding of the supernatural. 
But the whole book is instinct with the science of the saints 
and suffused with the glow from the fire that was kindled by 
the little poor man of Assisi. 

7. mF. 
Twenty-four Vagabond Tales. By John Gibbons. (Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne. 5s.) 


A few years ago Mr. Gibbons walked on pilgrimage from 
Mont S. Michel to Lourdes, and his telling of the story in the 
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Universe and afterwards in his book J'ramping to Lourdes, 
brought him name and fame, confirmed by his later tramps in, 
and books about, Southern Italy, Portugal, lreland, Yugoslavia 
and Finland. Here he gives us separate short stories from all 
these countries, as well as four stories of the war and some 
miscellanies. 


All Mr. Gibbons’s walks and books have been adventures and 
explorations, human and literary, but above all spiritual. They 
first arose from a spiritual impulse, an urgent personal need 
that was taken to Lourdes and there satisfied. With that satis- 
faction comes at length a profound and assured surrender to the 
verities of the Catholic Faith, underneath a very unconventional 
attitude towards its ordinary manifestations. Mr. Gibbons is 
always finding bedrock in little things which most of us take 
for granted, also he finds it in all sorts of places where most 
of us would never think of looking for it, while still being 
completely uninterested in a lot of the things we are fondest 
of talking about. The description of the men’s procession at 
the Emancipation Congress (p. 160) is an amazing piece of 
spiritual insight. The war stories seem to show where the 
insight came from. Of human interest also the book is full, 
and of a curious, astringent literary quality that always enhances 
the realism of its subject-matter. But these qualities readers of 
this notice had better enjoy in the book itself. — 












REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


In the September “ Month ”’ there appeared a ten-page article 
in reply to a brief notice under the above heading in the July 
CLeRGY Review. The article below is our contributor’s answer 
to the observations in the “ Month.”? Although we are not in 
sympathy with the tone adopted by our contributor, we feel 
bound to allow him to state his case as fully as the case against 
him was stated in the ‘ Month.’’—Eprtors. 


FatHerR Leo Hicks, S.J., AND FATHER PERSONS, S.J. 
By THE REv. JOHN V. SIMCOXx. 


In the September Month Father Leo Hicks, in his sixth article 
on Father Persons, S.J., and the Seminaries in Spain, replies 
to some remarks on his earlier articles written by me for the 
July CierGy Revirw. I should like to comment (1) on his 
portrait of myself; (2) on his attribution to me of arguments, 
assertions and insinuations that were not and are not mine; 
and (8) on his failure to refute, not only my actual contentions, 
but even many of the arguments, assertions and insinuations 
erroneously attributed to me. 


Before dealing with these three points, I must, first of all, 
outline the question at issue in the controversy between Father 
Hicks and me. The controversy centres round my criticism of 
an explanation given by Father Hicks, in the March Month 
(p. 194), of the hostility displayed by the Appellant Clergy, at 
the end of the sixteenth century, towards Father Persons. 
Father Hicks’s explanation was simplicity itself. The Appellant 
‘ergy, he asserted, repudiated practically all that had hitherto 
been done for the Faith by successive Popes and leading 
Jatholics ;! they also defended the anti-Catholic policy and even 


1[In his September article (p. 235), Father Hicks quotes two of Watson’s 
books in proof of this point, He refrains, however, from mentioning that 
Watson and his books were repudiated by leading Appellants (See Law's 
Jesuits and Seculars p. cxiii.). He, also (p. 235, note 3), refers to the 
‘* paradoxa’’ as evidence against the Appellants. Again, he refrains from 
mentioning that the books from which the greater part of these ‘‘ paradoxa”’ 
were drawn were also disowned by the Appellant delegates at Rome (See 
Law’s Archpriest Controversy, p. 147, Vol. II, note b.). Moreover, the actual 
‘‘paradoxa’’ to which Father Hicks refers are all concerned with the 
temporal power of the Pope—with his power to proclaim a war against the 
Queen or to depose her. One of them, for instance, declares that the Catholics 
martyred under Flizabeth were guilty of treason, since they refused to say 
that they would stand by the Queen if the Pope called for a religious war 
against her. I cannot see that such denials of the Pope’s temporal power 
amount to a repudiation “ of practically all that successive Popes had hitherto 
done for the Faith.’”’ Had the Appellants repudiated, not only the temporal 
power of the Pope, but his religious supremacy, and the Mass and other 
doctrines which the Popes maintained against Elizabeth, Father Hicks’s 
accusation against them would be true. But to describe a repudiation of the 
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the persecution of Elizabeth’s Government. Naturally, therefore, 
they were hostile to Persons, who, as everyone knows, was an 
intrepid defender of the Faith. 


In my July remarks, in the CLERGY REVIEW, on Father Hicks’s 
articles I confined myself to a criticism of the above explanation. 
I adopted a line very different from that of Father Hicks. I made 
no charges against Persons comparable to those made against 
the Appellants by Father Hicks. I merely said that Persons’s 
disinterestedness is open to question, and that, so long as it 
remains so, there is an alternative explanation of the Appellants’ 
hostility towards him. Their hostility may have been chiefly 
due to his aggressiveness. This explanation seems preferable 
to that offered by Father Hicks, at any rate, until it has been 
made clear that Persons was really disinterested. The Appellants 
were, in the main, an honourable body of men, many of whom 
suffered much for the Faith. It is, therefore, unreasonable (so, 
at least, I argued in the July Review) to accept Father Hicks’s 
outrageous charges against them, unless there is no alternative 
explanation of their hostility to Persons. 


Such was the position of the controversy before Father Hicks’s 
September article, to which the present article is a reply. 


I 


Father Hicks’s portrait of myself is based on my review of 
his work in the July CLERGY Review. That review was just 
over a page-and-a-half in length. On this foundation Father 
Hicks has built up an unpleasing, but surprisingly detailed, 
description of my character and methods. The following are 
the more striking points in that description : 


1. I insinuate, but do not prove.2 2. I show little or no 
acquaintance with the original documents, nor even with the 
modern authorities, relating to the period under discussion.® 
3. I attribute views to Father Hicks that are not his, and this, 
not by mistake, but deliberately.* Father Hicks is of opinion 
that such conduct is ‘‘ quite unworthy ”’ of me—an expression 
he would hardly have used, had there been question simply of 


temporal power alone as a repudiation ‘‘of practically all that successive 
Popes had hitherto done for the Faith,’’ is ridiculous. Father Hicks appears 
to consider the attempted deposition of Elizabeth, and the support given to 
the Armada, as being practically all that the Popes, in Elizabeth’s time, did 
for the Faith. If such be his view, many, beside the Appellants, will disagree 
with him. Cardinal Gasquet, for instance, wrote of ‘‘ the embarrassing and 
painful excommunication pronounced against Elizabeth in 1571. It furnished 
the Government of the time,’’ he continues, ‘‘ with a weapon they were not 
slow to use, and it made it appear as if a political offence might be con- 
sidered at least as part of the religious offence of their (the Catholics’) Faith.”’ 
(A Short History of the Catholic Church in England, p. 107). 

IT note that Father Hicks’s referer.ce to the ‘‘ paradoxa’”’ is incorrect, as 
regards both page and volume of Law. Clearly, he loves accuracy. 


2 The Month, September, 1931, p. 235. 
3The Month, September, 1931, p. 235. 
§Tbid, p. 238. 
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what he believed to be a mistake on my part. 4. I assert that 
Persons was not disinterested in his work; I assert it, too, 
‘¢ without an atom of proof ”’ and “ all by way of insinuation.”® 
5. I read history backwards—a fault, so Father Hicks informs 
us, ‘‘ hardly to be expected of a writer in these later, more 
scientific days.’’® 6. I am so ignorant of logic as to be guilty 
of the old fallacy, post hoc, ergo propter hoc.’ 7. My method 
is faulty and condemned by the standard in historical writing 
to-day.2 8. On page 241 Father Hicks writes that “‘ to draw 
one’s knowledge of the Appellants merely from Dodd is to be 
misinformed.’’? This remark, unless utterly pointless, can only 


mean that I drew my knowledge from Dodd, and was, therefore, 
misinformed. 


In short, I am ignorant of authorities ancient and modern; 
I am ignorant, too, of the elementary rules of logic. On the 
other hand, I am allowed to have some knowledge of the art 
of insinuation. Finally, I am accused of deliberate falsification 
of Father Hicks’s views, or, in plain words, of lying. Father 
Hicks’s numerous references to me as ‘‘ the anonymous writer ” 
increase the sinister effect of his other accusations. 


The above portrait may or may not be true. I shall try to 
show that it is erroneous. Meanwhile, may I remark that such 
a portrait seems rather out-of-place in reply to a review, which, 
on Father Hicks’s own admission, was courteously expressed.” 
I can only suppose that Father Hicks has been learning 
controversial methods from his hero, Father Persons. Persons’s 
manner is, indeed, more lively and amusing. One may find 
excellent examples of it in his A Manifestation of the Great Folly 
and Bad Spirit of certain in England calling themselves Secular 
Priests. But, allowing for the fact that in modern times contro- 
versial writing has lost the vigour that enlivened it in the sixteenth 
century, Father Hicks is a not unworthy follower of the great 
Jesuit. Persons wrote of the ‘‘ outrageous libels, hellish spite, 
poisoned entrails, slanderous invectives, and devilish detraction ” 
of his opponents," that is, ‘‘ of certain in England calling 
themselves secular priests.’’ Father Hicks makes somewhat 
similar charges against me in the more subdued language of 
modern times. Assuming his description of me to be correct, 
his ten-page reply in the Month to my review seems rather a 
waste of powder and shot. Why take so much trouble to answer 
a review obviously worthless from beginning to end? 


5 Jbid, p. 230. 
6 Jbid, p. 230. 
7 Tbid, p. 242. 
8 Jbid, p. 243. 
9 Jbid, p. 241. 
10 See The Month, August, 1931, p. 152, Note. 


11 See G. M. Trevelyn’s England under the Stuarts, p. 88, footnote, for ful 
quotation; also, Law’s Jesuits and Seculars, p. xcv. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
II. 


Father Hicks has attributed to me arguments, assertions, and 
insinuations that were not and are not mine. I confess, however, 
to some perplexity on this point; I have not been able exactly 
to determine the precise charges he makes against me. He 
states, to begin with, that my method is one of insinuation. 
‘‘The method of my critic,’’ he writes (p. 235), ‘‘ let it be said 
frankly, is one of insinuation, not of proof.’’ Elsewhere in his 
article, he accuses me more than once of ‘‘ bold statement without 
one atom of proof,’’ (pp. 241, 242) that is, he accuses me, not 
only of assertion, but of assertion in its wildest form. Those 
accusations do not appear very consistent. It seems to me that 
the caution which led me to adopt a ‘‘ method of insinuation,”’ 
if I did adopt it, is not easy to reconcile with the foolhardiness 
implied in the making of ‘‘ bold statements without one atom 
of proof.’? This evident inconsistency Father Hicks intensifies 
by accusing me of insinuating and, at the same time, of asserting 
without an atom of proof one and the same statement. ‘In 
the second part of his review,’’? he writes (p. 239), ‘‘ the anony- 
mous writer asserts that Persons was not disinterested in his 
work in Spain, and gives the reader a choice of two motives. 
Again, it is all by way of insinuation. There is not an atom 
of proof.’’? What does he mean? Am I accused of insinuating 
that Persons was not disinterested? Or am I accused of asserting 
it without proof? I cannot, so it seems to me, have done both 
at once. If I asserted it without proof, I did not insinuate it. 
If I insinuated it, I surely did not assert it. It would be a 
pleasure to answer either charge—an even greater pleasure to 
know which charge I am required to answer. 


1. To return. Father Hicks has attributed to me arguments, 
assertions and insinuations that were not and are not mine. 
For instance he accuses me of asserting that Persons was not 
disinterested in his work in Spain. I asserted nothing of the 
kind. On the contrary, I wrote: ‘‘ Even admitting Persons’s 
services to the English College at Douai in the fullest possible 
way, the question still remains as to what price, if any, he set 
upon those services.’’** I also wrote: ‘‘ It is easy to show that 
Father Persons was generous to Douai, but not so easy to prove 
that his generosity was really disinterested. So long as this 
point remains unproven, the hostility of the Appellant Priests 
to Father Persons can easily be explained.” What then did 
I assert? That Father Persons was not disinterested? I 
deliberately refrained from expressing such a view, being of 
opinion that, in the present state of the evidence—notably in 
the absence of an adequate life of Persons—any prudent person 


12 Italics mine throughout. 

138 The Month, September, 1931, p. 230. 

144 THE CLERGY REVIEW, July, 1931, p. 88. 
5 J bid, 
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must suspend judgment on the point. My actual assertions were 
two: (1) that it is not easy to prove that Persons was really 
disinterested; (2) that, in fact, his disinterestedness remains 
unproven. I do not know whether Father Hicks contests either 
of these assertions. Where, in any case, am I to find such 
proof? In Law? In Meyer? In Taunton? In Guilday? In 
Tierney-Dodd? In Panzani? Surely not. None of these books 
is enthusiastic about Persons. None of them, indeed, with the 
exception of Meyer and Guilday, even tries to be fair to him. 
In the works of Father Pollen, especially his book on Archpriest 
Blackwell? On that book I make two remarks. First, it is 
chiefly a defence of Persons, and is, therefore, useless for our 
present purpose. It disproves rather than proves. Secondly, 
the book is, in my opinion, unconvincing. Where, then, is the 
proof of Father Persons’s disinterestedness to be found? In 
Father Hicks’s own articles? In his earlier articles the question 
of motive was left practically undiscussed. I drew attention 
to this in my review, quite courteously, as Father Hicks allows. 
What was my reward? A minimum of evidence as to Persons’s 
motives and the abuse of myself to which I have already alluded. 
Neither the evidence nor the abuse was particularly convincing. 
(I will deal with the evidence at the end of this article.) I, 
therefore, still assert that Persons’s disinterestedness remains 
unproven. As long as it remains so, there is a simple explanation 
of the hostility displayed towards him by the Appellants. They 
certainly thought that he was not disinterested, and there is 
no conclusive proof that they were wrong. I do not say that 
they were right; nor do I claim that their explanation of their 
hostility to Persons holds good to the exclusion of all others. 
I only claim that, until we have better evidence as to the nature 
of Persons’s motives, their explanation remains a probable one. 
Naturally, therefore, I protested when Father Hicks placed the 
whole blame for this hostility on the Appellants, as if no other 
explanation were even probable, as if there were not even the 
shadow of a case against Persons. 


The difference between Father Hicks and myself is this. The 
fact to be accounted for is the hostility shown towards Persons 
by the Appellants. This hostility may have been due: (1) to 
some fault in Persons, or (2) wholly to the wickedness of the 
Appellants, or (3) to faults on both sides. As Father Hicks’s 
picture of Persons was an entirely idyllic one, he was unable 
to accept the first or third explanation, and, therefore, held 
that the Appellants were wholly to blame. He even used their 
hostility to Persons as an argument in Persons’s favour, by 
pointing out that the Appellants had repudiated practically all 
that successive Popes and leading Catholics had hitherto done 
for the Faith.° The inference was obvious; to be repudiated 
by men who had themselves repudiated practically all that had 
been done for the Faith for thirty years was no discredit to 
Persons; on the contrary, it made his virtues and perfections 


% The Month, March, 10931, P. 104. 
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more interesting than before. Persons, therefore, according to 
Father Hicks, emerges from his struggle with the Appellants, 
not only blameless, but with increased prestige. Had Father 
Hicks presented this as his personal interpretation of the 
Appellant episode, while allowing that there are other explan- 
ations equally probable, I, for one, would have made no protest. 
I would have held peacefully to my own beliefs, leaving Father 
E Hicks at peace in his. Father Hicks, however, chose to be 
i aggressive. His interpretation of the Appellant quarrel was put 
: forward as the interpretation of it. He gave no hint that there 
are other explanations equally worthy of consideration. Other 
explanations, even if hinted at by him, were hinted at only to 
be contemptuously dismissed. When I, in my review of his 
articles, suggested that there might be- another explanation, I 
also was contemptuously dismissed. There is no mistaking 
Father Hicks’s view of this episode. The Appellants, and the 
Appellants alone, were to blame. 


As for myself, I have not been able to make up my mind. 

Had I done so, I should have committed the very error I 

deprecate in Father Hicks—the error of rushing to conclusions 

difficult or almost impossible to prove. Of the three explanations 

given above, the last—that there were faults on both sides—seems 

to me more probable than the other two. Nevertheless, those 

others (including that of Father Hicks’s) are also probable. My 

sole quarrel with Father Hicks is that he refuses to consider 

any explanation save his own. I assert nothing against Persons, 

& except that his disinterestedness remains unproven. As long 

a as it remains so—and I do not see how the question can be 

: cleared up in the absence of an adequate life of Persons—the 

problem of the blame for the Appellant quarrel must also remain 
unsettled. By that I stand. 


2. On p. 241 Father Hicks accuses me of faulty logic. The 
logic is, perhaps, not so faulty as he supposes, but I shall deal 
with that point later. For the moment, I only point out that 
the logic in question is not mine, but Dodd’s. Father Hicks 
has noted this, but claims that I have adopted Dodd’s argument, 
including the post hoc, ergo propter hoc fallacy contained in it. 
He describes it as ‘‘ the writer’s argument,’ that is, as my 
argument. Had he read my review more carefully, he would 
have seen that I cited Dodd, not as a logician, but as an example 
of the Appellants’ contention that Persons was not disinterested.” 
The general contention of my review was that Father Hicks, 
while condemning the Appellants, had refused to consider the 
most important part of their case. His Month articles were 
all in proof of Father Persons’s services—services which not even 
the Appellants could altogether deny. On the other hand, the 
Month articles were silent as to the motives behind these 
services, which was the very point on which the Appellants had 
concentrated their attack. It seemed to me. therefore, that 
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17 See my notice in CLERGY REVIEW, Jully, 1931, p. 88. 
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Father Hicks was avoiding the real issue. To prove this, | 
cited Dodd as an example of the Appellant point of view. 
(Dodd’s book is simply a résumé of the Appellant arguments 
against the Jesuits.) My quotation showed that Dodd, anxious 
though he was to deny Persons’s services in the matter of the 
Spanish pension, did not dare to do so. He suggested, instead, 
that those services were not disinterested. His arguments in 
proof of that contention were quite immaterial from my point 
of view. I only wished to show that he, whether logically or 
illogically, had concentrated on the precise point with which 
Father Hicks had neglected to deal. It seemed to me that 
Father Hicks, having chosen to attack the Appellants, might 
at least have paid some attention to their major contentions 
instead of wasting time on points which even Dodd did not 
venture to dispute. 


3. On p. 2385 Father Hicks asserts that I question the alliance 
of the Appellants with the persecuting Government. Here, 
again, he is inaccurate. I questioned the Appellants’ alliance 
with the Government, not as a fact, but as an explanation (the 
only explanation vouchsafed by Father Hicks) of the hostility 
between the Appellants and Persons. That the alliance existed 
is manifest.” There were, however, certain points in Father 
Hicks’s references to it with which I entirely disagreed. He 
implied, for instance, that the alliance was wholly discreditable 
to the Appellants. He referred to it simply as ‘‘ a dangerous 
alliance with the enemies of the Faith.’’ He referred, in the 
same breath, to the Appellants’ repudiation of practically all 
that had hitherto been done for the Faith by successive Popes 
and leading Catholics.” A reader of his articles could only 
have concluded that the alliance was an utterly discreditable 
affair—an alliance, in some sense, against the Faith. That this 
has been proven I deny. An alliance of some sort with an 
heretical Government certainly existed; but the alliance was 
formed, as far as the Appellants were concerned, not against 
the Faith, but on behalf of It. The Appellants hoped, by 
adopting a reasonable attitude towards the Government, to 
induce Elizabeth to desist from the persecution which was 
destroying the Faith in England. 


The Appellants and the Government were, in fact, in agreement 
on one point, viz., that many ‘‘ leading Catholics ’’ were com- 
mitted to a policy of political hostility to the Queen—a policy of 


18 See CLERGY REVIEW, July, 1931, p. 87. 


19] notice that Father Hicks (pp. 236, 237) provides an immense array of 
footnotes in support of this point, In view of the fact that the alliance is 
undeniable (Father Hicks, himself declares it ‘‘ to be a fact beyond dis- 
pute,’”’ p. 238) those footnotes seem rather unnecessary, Father Hicks, I think, 
must enjoy writing them. They certainly look impressive. I, too, am doing 
my best to be impressive by inserting a few footnotes of my own. 


2 The Month, March, 1931, p. 104. 
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plotting and even of assassination.”” The Government naturally 
resented such a policy; the Appellants also disapproved of it. 
They considered that its probable effect would be to make 
Catholicism forever hateful to Englishmen—a piece of foresight 
not belied by subsequent history. Such was the basis of the 
alliance between the Appellants and the Government. The 
Government was not unwilling to give the Appellants pass- 
ports and other assistance, provided that they did what 
they could at Rome to combat the policy of political hostility 
to the Queen. In making this alliance the Appellants were not 
necessarily acting against the Faith, unless, indeed, the Faith 
be identified with a policy of plotting and treason. They 
believed indeed that they were acting in the best interests of 
the Faith. In fact, so far as I can see, they only anticipated 
the ultimate policy of the Holy See. After Elizabeth’s death the 
policy of political hostilitiy to England was quietly dropped by 
those who had favoured it at Rome, though the English Govern- 
ment still remained hostile to the Faith. The Appellants had 
simply been before their time. 

For the above reasons I resented Father Hicks’s summary 
description of the alliance between the Appellants and the 
Government. By describing it merely as “an alliance with 
the enemies of the Faith ’’ he could not but have deceived readers 
unacquainted with the subject. The truth is that an alliance 
with the enemies of the Faith may be either good or evil. 
Father Hicks might, at least, have indicated that the Appellants 
entered the alliance with the very best intentions. He preferred 
to employ against them a form of argument often used by 
French Royalists against Leo XIII when the Pope advised a 
ralliement to the Republic. How easy it was to suggest that 
the Pope advised alliance with a godless Government! How 
fond the Royalists were of suggesting it!™ They carefully 
overlooked the fact that the Pope advised political submission 
to the Republic in the interest of religion. The Pope hoped, 
once the Republic was assured of the loyalty of Catholics, that 
its hostility to Catholicism would cease. His policy was wholly 
in the interests of the Faith. Yet, how easy it was to represent 
it as just the opposite! Father Hicks’s argument was at hand— 


®l How far the Appellants were right in their views concerning the 
disloyalty of a section of English Catholics to the Queen, it is not for me 
to say. My sole point is that they sincerely believed such disloyalty to be 
Tampant, and formed their alliance with the Government under the influence 
of that belief. 


@See Bluet’s account of the negotiations with Bancroft and with the 
Government in Law’s Jesuits and Seculars, p. 153. Meyer states that our 
only knowledge of the negotiations is gained from this document. See his 
England and the ‘Catholic Church, p. 438. Father Pollen writes (/nstitution 
of the Archpriest Blackwell, p. 57, note) that ‘‘ our knowledge of Bluet’s 
negotiations are derived chiefly from his own statement.’’ See also, The 
Political History of England, Vol. V1, where Professor Pollard discusses 
Bluet’s ‘‘ accommodation ’’ with the Government. ‘¢ Accommodation ”’ is 
more exact than “ alliance.’’ 


See Cardinal Ferrata’s Memoires, passim. 
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‘‘ Beware of alliances with a persecuting Government!’’ The 
Royalists found it as useful against the Pope as Father Hicks 
has found it useful against the Appellants. Undeniably, a 
plausible argument ; but not, I think, an argument to be proud of. 


4. On p. 235 Father Hicks asserts that I show little or no 
acquaintance with the documents of the period, nor even with 
the modern authorities such as Law, Usher, Meyer, and the late 
Father Pollen. 


As to my knowledge of original documents, I can only say that 
I have read such documents as are easily accessible. There are, I 
admit, many documents to which I have not had access. 1 have not, 
for instance, seen Persons’s Scriptum de Moribus Praecipuorowm 
Appellantium. I only know the interesting summary of it in 
Tierney-Dodd, and the excuses for it in Pollen. Father Hicks 
would do a service to me and to his readers by printing it in 
full in a future number of the Month. Such publication would 
give me a chance of acquiring knowledge of an original document 
at present unknown to me. It would, also, give the readers 
of the Month an inkling of the reasons why certain of the secular 
clergy were not devoted to Father Persons. According to 
Tierney’s summary, Persons, in this document, describes one 
of the Appellants: as follows: ‘‘ A drunkard and a brawler, 
he has, at one time, hurled a priest downstairs; and, at another, 
fallen intoxicated into the Thames; in one instance he has been 
prevented from murdering a fellow-prisoner only by the inter- 
ference of his companions; and, in another, has attempted, but 
in vain, to administer the sacraments, whilst reeking and 
staggering from the effects of a drunken debauch.’’ That the 
Roman authorities allowed such charges to remain unnoticed 
is the best proof that they were without foundation. That 
Persons should have made them, in a report intended for the 
Pope, is hardly consistent with Father Hicks’s idyllic picture 
of the man. On the contrary, this particular document seems 
more consistent with my suggestion that Persons may not have 
been entirely disinterested. Even Father Pollen does not defend 
the Scriptum de Moribus. He allows that Persons “ failed to 
maintain his usual prudence ”’ in composing it™—an appreciation 
which certainly does not err on the side of harshness. Other 
historians have been more severe on a document not unworthy 
of the Kensitites at their worst.” It is, perhaps, worth 
mentioning that the priest against whom the above charges 
were made by Persons had been in prison for the Faith for 
nearly twenty years.” 


% Tierney-Dodd, III, p. clvii; Pollen’s /ustitution of Archpriest Blackwell, 
pp. 78, 70. 

% Jbid, p. 78. Italics mine. 

% See Taunton History of the Jesuits in England, p. 263, note 1. ‘Also, 
Tierney-Dodd, III, p. clvii and p. clxiii, note 1. 


2 See Law’s Jesuits and Seculars, p. 13, note, for an account of Bluet—the 
priest denounced by Persons. 
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As to my knowledge of modern authorities—Law, Meyer, 
Pollen, etc.—I can assure Father Hicks, not only that I have 
read them carefully, but that the very books to which he refers 
were the cause of my surprise at his own very different type 
of work. Had I only read Father Pollen’s book on Archpriest 
Blackwell (a book more favourable than the others to Father 
Hicks’s way of thinking) it would have sufficed to put me on 
my guard against Father Hicks’s views. Father Pollen, it is 
true, defended Persons; but he was, at least, aware that there 
is a case against Persons worth answering, and took endless 
trouble over his reply to it. Father Hicks, on the contrary, 
seems blissfully unaware that there is any kind of case against 
Persons. Persons appears in his work as the Guardian Angel 
of the secular clergy, doing good to all—so much so that Father 
Hicks can only explain the hostility of the Appellants towards 
him by suggesting that they were hostile to the Faith. 


As to the other books to which Father Hicks has referred, 
I must confess to being frankly puzzled by his appeal to them. 
His suggestion is, quite evidently, that, had I known them, I 
never could have written my review. I can only infer that 
Father Hicks considers that it is impossible to read Law, Meyer, 
and Usher without meeting positive proof in them that Persons 
was entirely disinterested. The simplest answer to a contention 
so surprising is, perhaps, by a quotation from one of the books 
in question. I, therefore, subjoin a quotation from Law which 
represents, quite fairly, his view of Persons’s motives. So far 
from allowing, much less proving, those motives to have been 
entirely disinterested, Law rather suggests the contrary. He 
seems to me to hold that Persons and his friends, while seeking 
the good of the Church as they understood it, also sought the 
advancement of the Jesuit Order to the detriment of the Secular 
Clergy.” 


1. On. pages xx and xxi of his Jesuits and Seculars in the 
Reign of Elizabeth, Law gives the following description of the 
divisions between Jesuits and Seculars at the end of the sixteenth 
century, incidentally describing their divergent policies : 


‘‘A large section of the secular clergy and the friends of the Jesuits 
were drifting asunder. While the former party was gradually, and to some 
extent unconsciously, shifting its ground and becoming more loyal, the 
Jesuit faction was growing more obstinate and fanatical in its attachment 
to Spain and its dreams of foreign conquest. The seminarist from Douai, 
Rheims, or Rome, would, after some years residence in his native country 
naturally shake off the foreign influences to which he had succumbed at 
college and recover something of the spirit of his forefathers. He would 
become attached once more to the almost forgotten customs, liberties, and 
quasi-independence of the ancient national Church. The English Jesuits 
had no such tendency. Their traditions were of yesterday. Their centre 
of gravity was in Rome. Not half a dozen of them even resided in England. 
Their policy was guided by superiors abroad, who aimed at getting the 
ruling power, ecclesiastical and political, into their own hands, For securing 


% See also Meyer, England and the Catholic Churchunder Queen Elizabeth, 
PD. 415. 
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the necessary unity and centralization of the clerical forces, which they 
hoped to control in England, ancient canonical discipline and ordinary 
episcopal jurisdiction would more often be a hindrance than an aid to them. 
They needed ample freedom of action and extraordinary powers. It was, 
moreover, not in their interest to encourage ecclesiastical studies outside 
their own ranks. Where secrecy and unity were essential, it was undesirable 
to multiply counsellors, and learning would lead to independence of judg. 
ment where the qualities most needful were docility, obedience, and 
reverence for their self-appointed leaders. The Jesuit, therefore, wished the 
secular priest to be content with ministering to the spiritual wants of the 
humbler classes, and leave the direction of the rich and noble, the control 
of ecclesiastical policy, and above all the management of affairs of State 
to picked men of the society. The gentry were to be taught to regard the 
Jesuits as their natural leaders, and to intrust their secrets and their aims 
exclusively to the fathers, who would know best how to utilize both for the 
greater glory of God. Let the Catholics of England but place themselves 
unreservedly in the hands of Father Persons, and they need never fear lest 
a Protestant should succeed to the throne of Elizabeth. If the coveted 
supremacy could not in prudence be openly asserted, it must be acquired by 
stealth. The acquisition, so it seemed to the Jesuits, would be hastened by 
the frequent lapses and scandals of their secular brethren. These scandals 
should by all means be hidden from the Protestant public if possible, but it 
would be well to whisper in the ear of influential laymen the general 
untrustworthiness of the ordinary clergy, for the protection and warning of 
the laity themselves, and for the greater credit and profit of the society.” 


Law, indeed, qualifies the abdve description in the opening 
sentence of his next paragraph. ‘‘ This,’’ he writes, ‘“‘ at least 
was the view which the conduct and aims of the Jesuits presented 
to the eyes of the more sagacious and the more charitable of 
the secular clergy.’? Father Hicks may, therefore, claim that 
the above description does not represent Law’s own views. I 
reply that the qualification in question certainly indicates a 
doubt in Law’s mind as to the exactitude in detail of his charges 
against the Jesuits in his preceding paragraph. No doubt, he 
felt that those charges, especially the last, were too outrageous 
to be entirely credible. To safeguard his reputation as an 
impartial historian, he introduces the qualification I have quoted. 
Nevertheless, he makes the qualification as slight as possible; 
he stresses the fact that the charges in his preceding paragraph 
were upheld by the more sagacious and the more charitable of 
the secular clergy; and he does not, in any fashion, disown 
their view. On the contrary, on the next page, he proceeds 
to quote Mush, whom he describes as “‘ one of the most respected 
of the missionary priests and a favourite disciple of Allen,’’ in 
support of it. One can only conclude that Law, while not 
prepared to fight for every item in his charge-sheet against the 
Jesuits, was certainly prepared to stand by it as a whole. 


I need not say that Law’s views of both Jesuits and Seculars 
are different from my own.” But, since Father Hicks has 


29 Personally, I consider Law a satirist rather than an historian. Father 
Hicks, however, not only regards him as an “ authority,’’? but as an authority 
of which he himself is practically the sole proprietor. At any rate, in The 
Month (April, 1930, p. 352), in a critical review of Father Albert Purdie’s 
work, he again ranks Law among the “ ordinary authorities,’’ and declares 
Father Purdie’s (alleged) ignorance of him to be ‘‘ disastrous.’? Father Purdie, 
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appealed to Cesar, to Cesar he must go. He implied that, had 
I read Law, I could never even have questioned Persons’s 
motives. I reply that Law represents the Jesuits as seeking 
the aggrandisement of their Order at the expense of the Secular 
Clergy, and that he refers to Persons as the centre of that 
policy. Had I asserted that Persons was not disinterested, I 
might, without injustice, have cited Law as an authority 
favourable rather than hostile to my contention. I cannot, 
therefore, understand why Father Hicks has referred me to Law, 
as if he were decisive against even the very tentative suggestions 
concerning Persons’s motives expressed in my review. 


III. 


I implied, in my review, that Father Hicks had accused the 
Appellants of being hostile to the Faith.*° He now denies, not 
only that he ever did so, but even that he accused them of 
wavering in the Faith.*' Then he adds (p. 238): ‘‘ It is quite 
unworthy of the writer to suggest to his readers, who may not 
have read the articles, that such views were expressed in them.’ 
In this sentence there is a two-fold suggestion. First, by 
describing my conduct as wnworthy, Father Hicks implies that 
I misrepresented him, not by mistake, but deliberately. Secondly, 
he indicates (by the parenthesis I have italicized) that he 
particularly feared the effect of my misrepresentation on those 
who had not read his articles—the implication, obviously, being 
that the misrepresentation was too flagrant to impose on anyone 
who had. Hence, it was introduced, not to influence those who 
were fully acquainted with the controversy between us, but to 
deceive casual readers on whose ignorance of details I could 
safely count. These suggestions, if true, are fatal to my credit; 
if false, they are no less fatal to the credit of Father Hicks. 


I reply that I have not, either deliberately or otherwise, 
misrepresented Father Hicks. I based my charge against him 
on the following sentences in his March article in the Month: 

‘‘In the bitterness of controversy that centred round the 
institution of the Archpriest, the Appellant Priests, few 
in number but very vociferous, could scarcely allow any- 
thing good to be the result of Persons’s labours. Their 
books, published with the connivance of the English 





I suspect, is as well acquainted with Law as I am, though, like me, he 
probably does not share Father Hicks’s enthusiasm for him, Father Hicks’s 
cult of Law is, on the contrary, little short of idolatry. He cannot, it seems, 
conceive a writer knowing of Law without quoting him—a writer who does 
not quote him is. forthwith, declared by Father Hicks to be ‘“‘ unacquainted ” 
with him. For myself, I am less enthusiastic about a writer who used his 
knowledge of Jesuits and Seculars mainly to discredit both parties. Father 
Purdie is, probably, of the same opinion, 


80 CLERGY REVIEW, July, 1931, p. 87. 
31 The Month, September, 1931, p. 238. 
32 Italics mine. 
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Government and even with the aid of Bancroft, the 
Protestant Bishop of London, betray all too clearly the 
influence of their dangerous alliance with the enemies of 
the Faith. In some of their writings, indeed, practically 
all that successive Popes and leading Catholics had hitherto 
done for the Faith was repudiated, and the policy—even the 
persecution—of the Government defended.’’* 


From these sentences I inferred, not I think unreasonably, 
that Father Hicks was of opinion that the Apellants were 
‘¢ rather hostile to the Faith.’** Father Hicks, now, indignantly 
denies the inference. I congratulate him on his liberal views; 
but, for myself, I fail to see how a body of priests could 
repudiate ‘‘ practically all that successive Popes and leading 
Catholics had hitherto done for the Faith ’’ without being hostile 
to that Faith. Father Hicks did not accuse the Appellants 
merely of repudiating certain aspects of Papal policy ; he accused 
them of repudiating practically all that successive Popes had 
done for the Faith during thirty years. How they could have 
so acted without being hostile to the Faith I am unable to 
understand. Putting aside for the moment a period of history 
with which Father Hicks is so much better acquainted than I, 
I turn to a period in which we are both equally at home. I put 
the case of a body of priests at the present time repudiating 
the Vatican Council, repudiating the great Encyclicals of Leo 
XIII, repudiating the Encyclical on Modernism, repudiating 
the Codex of Canon Law promulgated by Benedict XV, repudi- 
ating the condemnation of the Action Frangaise by our present 
Holy Father, that is, repudiating ‘ practically all’’ that has 
been done for the Faith by successive Popes in recent times; 
—I put that case, and ask my readers whether the priests in 
question could possibly be acquitted of hostility to the Faith? 
Had they added to their crimes by defending persecution, 


wherever it has occurred since 1870, their hostility to the Faith | 


(to use a phrase beloved of Father Hicks) would be a fact 
beyond dispute. 


That, allowing for differences of periods, was Father Hicks’s 
accusation against the Appellants He now protests that he 
never accused them of hostility to the Faith, and charges me 


33 The Month, March, 1931, p. 194. Italics mine. 


34TI notice that, in his September article, Father Hicks has altered the 
words he used in March, In March (Month, p. 194) he wrote of repudiation 
of ‘‘ practically all that successive Popes and leading Catholics had hitherto 
done for the Faith.” He alters this, in his September article (Month p. 238), 
to repudiation of ‘‘ practically all that successive Popes and leading Catholics 
had hitherto done for the Faith iz England.’’ This emendation makes it 
appear that he accused the Appellants, rather of repudiating the English 
folicy of the Popes, than of repudiating the Popes in matters of Faith. The 
two additional words are not, however, to be found in the sentence in the 
March article criticized by me. It is unfortunate that Father Hicks should 
have altered a vital sentence in this way, especially, when he had chosen this 


very sentence as a basis for his charge against me of deliberate misrepre- 
sentation. 
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with deliberate falsification of his views. I have replied, in 
the only way open to me, by appealing to his own words. Those 
words are not hesitating nor tentative; they are direct, forcible 
and aggressive. There can be no mistake about their meaning; 
and that meaning is, I submit, decisive against Father Hicks. 
His words imply, as clearly as it is possible to imply anything, 
that the Appellants were hostile to the Faith. I do not deny 
that there is a certain truth in what he says. There was also 
a certain truth in his remarks—remarks 1 have shown to be 
misleading—about the alliance between the Appellants and the 
Government. But, corruptio optimi pessima: Father Hicks’s 
half-truths are more deceptive than another man’s falsehoods. 
By presenting the facts against the Appellants in the harshest 
possible way, without qualification and without explanation, he 
has reached the limits of unfairness. He must have known, 
for instance, that the Appellants never defended persecution of 
the Faith as such, that their sole contention was that Catholics 
were not in a position to complain of persecution so long as 
they themselves supplied an excuse for it by an attitude of 
political hostility to Elizabeth. Nevertheless, he deliberately 
stressed the fact of their defence of persecution, without even 
an allusion to an explanation which sets the fact in a truer 
and more favourable light. Are such methods of controversy 
fair? Are they even honest? 


2. Earlier in this article I stated that the positive evidence 
adduced by Father Hicks in proof of Persons’s disinterestedness 
was not “ particularly convincing.’’ Practically the only 
positive evidence, in fact, produced by Father Hicks is a letter 
of Cardinal Allen’s, written in 1593, in which he says of 
Persons: ‘‘ he has always been my faithful helper in supporting 
the common cause of our country and of God.* I do not question 
the weight of Allen’s testimony. It was never my contention 
that nothing could be said on Persons’s side. My sole assertion 
is that the evidence in his favour is unsatisfactory, inconclusive; 
and rendered doubtful by other evidence of a contrary character. 
This is specially true of Allen’s evidence. For one thing, his 
evidence is too early to be of value. The Appellants themselves 
admitted that, during Allen’s life, Persons and his friends 
exercised a restraint which was only laid aside after his death. 
Even Bagshawe allowed that the Jesuits were kept ‘ within 
some reasonable compasse ”’ while Allen lived. It was only 
after Allen’s death, wrote Bagshawe, that ‘‘ their insolencie burst 
foorth as a flame that had bin long suppressed.’’” This, surely, 
lessens the value of Allen’s evidence. But this is not all. Both 
Law and Meyer point out that Allen, towards the end of his 
life, joined to some extent in the reaction against the Jesuits. 


35 The Month, September, p. 242. 
3% See Bagshawe’s True Relation, p.17, in Law’s Jesuits and Seculars. 
37 Tbid. . 

38 Meyer’s England and the Catholic Church, pp. 388, 380. 
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‘Tt is impossible,’’ writes Law,” ‘‘ any longer to deny the fact 
that the Cardinal came at last in some measure to distrust his 
Jesuit allies, and to disapprove their schemes,’’ and _ this 
although, as Law also points out,” “‘ old age, growing infirmities 
and a new interest in some ecclesiastical studies, undertaken 
in Rome, may have inclined him to peace. He kept up an 
outward show of friendship for the society ’’ (this, probably, 
is the explanation of the letter quoted above by Father Hicks) 
‘* but in secret he dreaded and lamented the selfish and ambitious 
policy which in his opinion threatened to ruin the work of his 
mission.”’ 


Law supplies proof of those assertions—proof which, to me, 
seems incontrovertible. It is not necessary to go into it in 
detail; it will be sufficient to quote the letter, addressed to 
Persons, in which Alfonso Agazzari, S.J., Rector of the English 
College, expressed his sentiments concerning Allen’s death. ‘ In 
fact,’’ wrote Agazzari, ‘‘ it seems to me a great indication of 
God’s will and a great sign of the love He bears to the Society 
(of Jesus), to the college, and to the cause of England, that, 
when human means fail, He, as it were, miraculously puts forth 
His divine hand. While Allen remained true to the Society, 
the Blessed God preserved and advanced him, but, as soon as 
he began to forsake this way, in a moment the thread of his 
plans and of his life was severed.’*! Father Hicks refrains 
from quoting this document, although its bearing on Allen’s 
relations with the Jesuits is plain. Not only does it show that 
Allen’s attitude was far more complex than Father Hicks 
suggests, but it also throws an interesting light on the views 
expressed by the Jesuits (not, indeed, in public, but in their 
confidential communications to one another) about the very 
man to whom Father Hicks now appeals in their defence. 


3. On page 239 Father Hicks accuses me of reading history 
backwards. This accusation is based on the following sentences 
in my notice in the July CLercy Review. ‘It sometimes 
happens,’’ I wrote, ‘‘ that services are rendered at a price. The 
Scots’ College at Douay was also assisted by Father Persons 
and other Jesuits in a very generous way; but, note the sequel: 
‘for this reason, the Jesuits afterwards claimed the property 
as their own, although it was admitted that in its early years 
secular clergy had been educated there.’ (See the Catholic 
Encyclopedia article on Douai).’’*” Father Hicks, after quoting 
these sentences, points out that the Jesuits only claimed the 
property towards the end of the eighteenth century. Then he 


39 Law’s Jesuits and Seculars, p. 17. 
40 Law’s Jesuits and Seculars, p, xxiii. 


41 See Meyer, p. 389; Law Jesuits and Seculars, p.18; Knox Douay Diaries, 
p. 387. 
42 CLERGY REVIEW, July, 10931, p. 87. 
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adds: ‘‘ Invoking an event in the eighteenth century, to ascribe 
an unworthy motive to a good work performed in the sixteenth ; 
two whole centuries earlier! This is reading history backwards 
with a vengeance, and hardly to be expected of a writer in these 
later, more scientific days.’’*® On the next page, he makes a 
further point against me. ‘‘ The ground,’’ he writes, ‘‘ on which 
the Jesuits claimed the property of the Scots’ College was not 
that Persons and other members of the Society had helped the 
College in its foundation, but the much more secure one that, 
by the latest will of Hippolytus Curle, September 9th, 1626, the 
property was left by him at the entire disposal of the Jesuits.”’ 


The above remarks are as perplexing as they are offensive. 
May I point that they would have been clearer, though consider- 
ably less impressive, had Father Hicks been more explicit about 
Hippolytus Curle. In spite of its bearing on our discussion, he 
refrains from mentioning that Curle was a Jesuit. Curle was 
also the most important benefactor of the College in the early 
stages of its existence—so important, in fact, that his benefaction 
appears to have given him the right to dispose of the college 
in his will. (The D.N.B. describes him as the second founder 
of the college.) By a will of 1618 he assigned the greater part 
of his property to the college; and, by a later will of 1626, as 
Father Hicks himself points out, the college itself was left by 
him at the entire disposal of the Jesuits.“ It was in virtue 
of this will that the Jesuits claimed the property nearly two 
centuries later, at the end of the eighteenth century. 


I fail to see that those facts are proof that I read history 
backwards when I cited the early history of Scots’ College as 
an example of services rendered at a price. Father Hicks 
complains that I used eighteenth century events to interpret 
seventeenth®*® century motives. I reply that, on his own showing, 
the actual Jesuit who, in the seventeenth century, put the college 
really on its feet, was careful, after he had done so, to make 
a will placing it at the entire disposal of his Order. The 
eighteenth century claim and the seventeenth century donation 
reveal exactly the same spirit. The donation was given at a 
price; the price was demanded in the eighteenth century.” 

Father Hicks also asserts (p. 239) that I argued, quite 
illicitly, from the case of the Scots’ College at Douai to the 
case of the English College, and the Spanish seminaries. Need 
I say that I did nothing of the sort? I simply wrote that “ it 
sometimes happens that services are rendered at a price,’ and 


3 The Month, September, 1931, p. 239. 
“4 The wills are given in Tierney-Dodd, Vol. IV, pp. ccxlvii and ccxlix. 


Father Hicks wrote sixteenth century ; seventeenth century is more correct, 
as Curle, who was the chief Jesuit benefactor of the College in its early days, 
was born in 1592 and died 1638. His chief donation to the College seems to 
have been made about 1618. 


“ May I add, to prevent misunderstanding, that I do not assert that the 
price was an unjust one. 


4 CLERGY REVIEW, July, 1931, p, 87. 
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cited the events at the Scots’ College as an example of that 
audacious statement. 


4. I now return to the question of Dodd’s logic, and the 
post hoc, ergo propter hoc fallacy contained in it. Not having 
cited Dodd as a logician, I disclaim responsibility for his 
arguments. Nevertheless, I am of opinion that his logic is not 
so faulty as Father Hicks supposes. 


Dodd, first of all, alleges that the Spanish Pension, which 
the Jesuits had procured for Douai, lapsed when their protégé, 
Worthington, ceased to be President of the College. He goes 
on to say that this was an “ evident Token upon what Account 
it was paid, viz., to support the Jesuits’ interest, whilst they 
had a finger in the Pye, and enjoyed the privilege of furnishing 
the Clergy with what Superiors they pleased.’’* 


Father Hicks objects that this is a bad argument, that it 
contains the old fallacy, post hoc, ergo propter hoc. I reply 
that, assuming the argument to be a bad one, Father Hicks 
treats it in the oddest way. He actually devotes two pages 
of his article to refuting the facts on which the argument is 
based, viz., to showing that there is no proof that the Spanish 
Pension did lapse after Worthington’s removal. That he should 
have taken this trouble to refute the facts alleged by Dodd 
seems to indicate that he is not altogether certain of the 
worthlessness of Dodd’s argument, if the facts behind it were 
true. 


I admit, of course, that Dodd’s argument is not a conclusive 
one. In fact, in my opinion, it was not even put forward as 
such. Dodd himself only called it a ‘‘ Token,’’ by which, I 
presume, he meant a swasio or presumption. To me, this modest 
claim seems not unjustified. If the Pension, which had begun 
with the Jesuits (Father Hicks himself proved that), lapsed 
when their influence at Douai ceased, or when, at any rate, 
it received a check, there must inevitably be suspicion that its 
cessation was due to them. If there is also contemporary 
evidence of a serious kind indicative of Jesuit hostility to 
Douai after Worthington’s removal, the suspicion must be 
graver still. Father Hicks, I should have thought, must know 
that such evidence exists in plenty. There is, for instance, 
the evidence of the Memorial of the Archpriest and his eleven 
assistants to Pope Paul V, dated 1619, in which the Jesuit 
attitude to Douai is described as follows: ‘‘ After all these 
grievances and injuries offered to the clergy, though the Jesuits 
are masters of five seminaries, and that of Douay only is in 
our hands, it is so influenced by their contrivances, that we 
can scarce call it our own. They daily endeavour to distress 
it more and more, and, as the Prophet Nathan said to David, 





48 See CLERGY REVIEW, July, 1931, p. 88. 
49 The Month, September, pp. 242-244. 
3% See The Month, September, 1931, p. 241, note t. 
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feast themselves upon that only sheep, which the poor man was ~ 
master of.’’*! 


Such being the charges against the Jesuits at the period after 
Worthington’s removal, one hardly wonders at Dodd’s regarding 
the cessation of the Spanish Pension at the same period as a 
‘token’? that it had been paid only in the Jesuit interest, 
and that its cessation was due to them. His conclusion may 
not have been correct, but it is difficult to deny that he had 
some grounds for it. 


Father Hicks also disputes the fact of the cessation of the 
Pension after Worthington’s removal. Whether it did or did 
not lapse is quite unimportant from my point of view, since I 
cited Dodd, not as an authority on history or logic, but simply 
as an example of the Appellant way of thinking. Nevertheless, 
I feel compelled to say that the very authorities on which Father 
Hicks relies to show that the Pension did not lapse, tend, in 
so far as they prove anything, to prove the very opposite. 
Father Hicks’s references are as follows. In his note (p. 244) 
he cites with approval a statement of Guilday’s that in 1626 
“for over four years the College received nothing from 
Spain.’’*? The inference is that nothing had been received since 
before 1622. For the year 1622 we have a second document, 
also referred to by Father Hicks (p. 242, note 3). The 
document in question is Kellison’s Report on the Colleges, 
which is to be found in the Third Douai Diary under the 
year 1622.% In his report on Douai, Kellison states that the 
Pension had not then (that is, in 1622) been paid for many 
years (per complures iam annos). Thirdly (p. 243), Father 
Hicks cites Dodd’s Ecclesiastical History as showing that in 
1619, the secular clergy had their own agent, Thomas More, 
in the Court of Spain, who laboured ‘“‘ to procure an order 
for the arrears due to the College.’ Kellison’s evidence in 
1622 (quoted above) shows that More’s efforts were unsuccessful. 
On the other hand, Dodd’s account of More’s activities shows 
that in 1619, as in 1622 and in 1626, the Spanish Pension existed 
in the form of arrears rather than in the form of payments. 
Finally, in 1617, we have a further statement from Kellison— 
not, I think, referred to by Father Hicks. The third Douai 
Diary for the year 1617 mentions a circular letter addressed 
by Kellison to the English Catholics in which he implored their 
help. Here, also, he repeats his statement that the Spanish 


a The Memorial is given in Tierney-Dodd, Vol. V., pp. ccxxii e¢ seg.; my 
citation is from p. ccxxviii. 


52 Father Hicks (p. 244) gives Guilday English Refugees on the Continent, 
Dp. 318, note 3, as his authority. The reference is incorrect. The note referred 
to is On p. 310. 


53. C.R.S. Vol. X, p. 196 and p, 301. 
54 See Dodd, Vol. II, pp. 389-390. 
55C.R.S. Vol. X, p. 139 and p. 370. 
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Pension had not been paid for some years. There is, therefore, 
a chain of evidence (supplied, in the main, by Father Hicks 
himself) extending backwards from 1626 to some years before 
1617 showing the non-payment of the Spanish Pension. Ag 
Kellison only became President in 1613, the evidence, so far 
as it goes, supports Dodd’s contention that the pension was 
not paid after Kellison’s appointment. In any case, one need 
not suppose that the Pension was stopped immediately on 
Kellison’s appointment. Even supposing the Jesuits desired 
to stop it, they would hardly have done so at once, unless they 
wished to make it clear to everyone that its cessation was due 
to them. I don’t suppose that that was their ambition. 


Before I close, I must refer to a document, not of great 
intrinsic importance, but, nevertheless, supremely relevant to 
the particular question at issue between Father Hicks and 
myself—the question of Persons’s disinterestedness. It is printed 
by Father Pollen in the Catholic Record Society series, Vol. 
II, p. 202, and is entitled ‘‘An Observation of Certayne Aparent 
Judgments of almightye God, againste suche as have beene 
seditious in the Englishe Catholique cause for these nine or ten 
yeares past. Written the first of December 1598.” Its author 
is Persons; Father Pollen contributes an historical introduction. 


The document is simply a record of divine judgments, or 
rather of events so styled by Persons, falling on those who 
opposed, as Father Pollen puts it, ‘‘ the plans which Persons 
conceived to be the plans of God.’’ The judgments are of various 
kinds. I cite a few of them. John Gore, ‘ who falling first 
from his faith and after from his wittes, is in that pittyful 
plight of madnes at this day.’’ Gilberte Gifforde ‘ lost his 
reputacion with all Catholique honest menn, and dyed pittyfully 
in the prison at Paris the yeare 1590 if I remember well the 
time.’ Salomon Aldred ‘‘ became Walsingham’s man openly, 
and professed heresie, and Atheisme, and so dyed most miserably 
in Roane, showing no faythe at ali, the yeare 1592.” Friar 
Arnold ‘‘ the Prior of the Englishe Carthusians in Flanders 
. . . dyed upon sodaine at his first entrance into Italy, beinge 
younge and luste, and resolute to prosecute the sayde factioun 
more than ever, but that God would not have it.’’ On page 
207, Father Persons writes: ‘‘ And hetherto God wente softe 
and fayre with these people, cuttinge off now one and now 
another of theire heades and winges, thereby to checke and 
warne them: but when they passed forwardes to kindle and 
blow that great and furiouse fyre of sedition in Rome and 
Flanders at one time, with evydente perill to our whole cawse, 
then God begann to lay aboute Him more eagerly and cutt 
off many together.’’ And so he goes on, through nine closely- 
printed pages, recording the insanity, or loss of Faith, or 
imprisonment, or death of those who had opposed ‘‘ our whole 
cawse.’’ 


Father Pollen, in his introduction to this extraordinary 
document, maintains that the paper ‘‘ did not owe its origin 
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to an exaggerated zeal for his (Persons’s) order, for two Jesuits 
of the highest repute are here described as victims of divine 
judgment.”” Father Pollen’s inference from the facts which 
he records is, no doubt, a possible one. There is, however, 
another inference which, to me, seems more probable than his. 
The fact that Persons did not hesitate to condemn even his own 
colleagues (men, too, of the highest repute) when they differed 
from him, only shows that, to his natural zeal for his own 
order, he also added a zeal for his own favourite projects which 
would brook no opposition. If he was thus intolerant of the 
opposition even of his own colleagues, his intolerance towards 
his secular opponents, would naturally, have been proportion- 
ately greater. That Persons did not undervalue his own order 
is clear from his gibe at the seculars, that ‘‘ had it not been 
for the Jesuits, most of them would not even be Catholics, let 
alone priests.’ Opponents or critics of the Jesuits were, 
therefore, in his eyes, enemies of the cause of religion and of 
God. The Certayne Aparent Judgments reveals the spirit in 
which he met such enemies. No wonder, therefore, that the 
Appellants thought him insolent and overbearing. Their 
estimate of him may not have been wholly true, but, in face 
of the violence and arrogance of which he was often guilty, 
it is difficult to believe that it was wholly false. Yet, this is 
the man whom Father Hicks not only describes as entirely 
disinterested, but of whose disinterestedness he will not allow 
even the shadow of a doubt. 


I cannot, within the space open to me, reply to Father Hicks’s 
other charges. Indeed, were my controversial expansiveness 
on the same scale as his, I should require more than sixty 
pages to answer his article—a ten-page reply to a page-and-a-half 
of mine. I am the more content to allow his other charges 
to remain unanswered, in that they are, in the main, mere gibes 
at my lack of scholarship. Even allowing them to be true, 
they are entirely irrelevant. Father Hicks’s account of the 
Appellant-Persons’ episode was so absurdly one-sided, that 
anyone, in possession of even the slightest knowledge of the 
facts, was in a position to protest against it. If Father Hicks 
desired a scholarly answer, he should have presented a thesis 
more worthy of serious discussion. Had he put forward that 
thesis less arrogantly, the comedy would, even then, have been 
sufficiently amusing. Since he chose however, to present it as 
a kind of dogma, evident to everyone except to a dullard like 
myself, one can only infer that he prefers farce to comedy. 

[I should like to add a word about my own estimate of Persons, 
which I have had little chance of expressing in a controversy 
confined to a single point in his character. To say, as I have 
said, that a man may have been aggressive and over-zealous in 
the interests of his policy and of his order, is to say very little 
about him. My estimate of Persons, though different from that 


56 Quoted from Meyer England and the Catholic ‘Church, p. 433. 
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of Father Hicks, is probably not less high than his. Though 
I believe his policy to have been, on the whole, mistaken, | 
have no doubt at all that Persons sincerely believed that policy 
to be essential to the cause of religion in England. I feel 
nothing but admiration for the way in which be battled for it. 
One may disagree with a man’s policy, while profoundly 
admiring his sincerity, courage, and ability in fighting for it. 
Courage, ability, sincerity—I gant them all to Persons. I only 
maintain that he may have been aggressive in pursuing his ends, 
and that the Appellants, who were themselves sincere in their 
belief that his policy was mistaken, may have disliked him on 
that account. Such an explanation of the Appellant episode is, 
at any rate, less unpleasant than that of Father Hicks.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘¢ PLAINSONG FOR THE PEOPLRE.”’ 


The Rev. J. F. Turner expresses his views of Fr. A. G. 
McDonald’s article in our issue of September. 


I am astounded that to one “ alive to the subtle values of the 
spoken word ’’ the meaning of words should make so little 
appeal. In saying that “‘. . . the new versions from Solesmes 
were condemned out of hand,’? Fr. McDonald completely 
misrepresents the Decree, since the condemnation was not out 
of hand, but was the result of the serious consideration of 
several complaints (cf. Decr. Authentica S.R.C., n. 4259, quoted 
in part on p. 250). And these complaints were directed not 
against the books as a whole, nor against the rhythmic theory, 
nor even the signs, but only against the manner of printing 
one of them, at least so far as Solesmes was concerned. The 
vertical episema in the early editions was attached to the notes 
and it was said (‘‘ pluries conquestum est ’’) that ‘‘ the Vatican 
notes were thereby being ‘ aliquantum’ (anything from ‘a 
little’ to ‘ not a little’) altered and changed.’’ The relevant 
part of the condemnatory Decree (n. 4178) runs: ‘ although 
an edition has been recognized (quamvis aliqua editio fuerit 
recognita) by an Ordinary or by the S.R.C. itself as conforming 
in all things, apart from signs, with the typical edition, it 
must still follow exactly the regulations laid down above, so 
that it may no longer be possible for confusion to arise.’’ 


The fundamental error lies in failing to appreciate the normal 
procedure in matters of this kind. One has only to think of 
the Vatican Edition of the Vulgate, which was declared 
authentic and which had to be safeguarded by disciplinary 
decrees about its accurate reproduction. Yet a revision of the 
Vulgate is now in hand. So with other official books. A start 
is made, a text is established and imposed, and no alterations 
are allowed, though meanwhile the Church encourages further 
study aud investigation. In the light of fresh knowledge the 
old text is revised and the new one ordered. 


This happened with the chant. Researches had shown the 
Ratisbon text to be a garbled version of the Gregorian melodies, 
and a new official text of the Graduale was ordered to be 
prepared. The Vatican Edition, a very sound piece of work, 
was published and universally enjoined. The text, though not 
perfect, was still certain enough; not so the interpretation of 
the music. The legislation referred to on p. 250 shows on the 
one hand the wisdom of the Church in insisting on the Vatican 
text, and on the other both her moderation and her encourage- 
ment of science. She declared the Vatican Edition ‘‘ authentic 
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and typical’’ to save the text, but she did not declare it 
‘‘ rhythmic,’’ because experts were still squabbling. It is 
precisely this tolerance of the S.R.C. which has saved the 
Solesmes signs and method from the intransigeant bias of their 
enemies, and n. 4178, which subsequent legislation has not 
modified, might be called the Magna Charta of rhythmical 
theories. They are ‘‘ precario toleratae ’’? that they may prove 
their worth. Possibly one may be some day officially adopted. 

The ghost in the cupboard need not scare us. This ‘ other 
interesting matter ’’ (p. 250) restricted the powers of Ordinaries, 
who could now use the permission to sanction books with 
rhythmical signs only in the case of editions of the Graduale 
and the Office of the Dead already published. This restriction 
was removed only three months later by the restoration of the 
permission in its original general terms (n. 4263). The reference 
to a confirmation of n. 4259 in 1917 is slipshod writing, but 
Fr. McDonald does not like to be accused of ‘‘ excess in 
precision.”? We shall leave this point with a quotation from 
the Vatican Gradual. ‘‘ One thing alone does it (the Church) 
reserve to itself, namely to produce and prescribe, for Bishops 
and the faithful, the text of the sacred chant ’’—‘‘ Unum hoc 
sibi reservat (sc. Ecclesia), Episcopis nempe et fidelibus sacri 


cantus textum exhibere ac praescribere.’’ It is well to keep 
this in mind. 


Fr. McDonald seems to revel in inaccuracy. If, for instance, 
he had taken the trouble to look at the text used by the 
Ampleforth monks, he would have seen that the notes on the 
last syllables of ergo and vita (p. 251) were without the dot 
doubling the value, and if he had consulted the booklet published 
with the Solesmes records he would have found a dot on ergo 
and—another jolly inconsistency !—not on vita. To argue that 
a certain text does not give uniformity, because choirs using 
different texts disagree, is amazing. Moreover, the bar-lines 
are Vatican, not Solesmes, and the Solesmes Fathers do not 
reduce the two notes on the first syllable of clemens to the 
value of one. To explain this I should have to use “ jargon,” 
but I assure Fr. McDonald that the Solesmes system also 
‘* yields up its secrets easily and sweetly ”’ to all who are ready 
to give it the consideration it deserves. 


Even a careful reading of the preface to Plainsong for Schools 
would have saved him from nonsense on the same page. . “ If 
uniformity in singing means anything at all it means that those 
between whom it exists will observe the same pauses, the same 
variations of volume and speed.’’ We should expect this from 
the members of one choir, but Fr. McDonald, with his exhibition 
of divergencies on these points between two choirs, differing 
in experience and numbers and singing in different places at 
different times, wishes us to believe that we expect that all 
choirs of whatever size and proficiency, no matter when or 
where they are singing, should be found not to vary in their 
pauses, volume, speed. And he a choirmaster of ‘‘a dozen 
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years of practical experience, both on the mission and in the 
seminary’?! The statement is the more preposterous as he 
foists on Solesmes a uniformity of his own coinage which was 
never in their currency. (Approved Authors, passim—English, 
French, Spanish, American.) 


What! Is Saul among the prophets? ‘‘ A non-pedantic use 
of these elementary books may even save teachers and priests 
much trouble, because the Solesmes notation, as regards its less 
recondite signs, is indeed a labour-saving device.’’ The Vatican 
Edition, then, is not so clear after all! And yet (p. 250) it 
‘contains sufficiently and even abundantly all that is needed 
for an exact rendering of the Chant.’’ But, of course, if you 
put books with signs into people’s hands, you must explain 
them. Precisely. So, too, we have some “ jargon of pundits ” 
about clefs, because you cannot begin unless you know where 
your half-tones are, a little bit of knowledge which the Vatican 
Edition itself presupposes. (Italics ours.) 


After the words ‘‘. . . is indeed a labour-saving device ”’ the 
passage quoted above continues: ‘‘ In the case of the more 
obscure indications—such as the vertical episema——.’’ We 
require at least four signs to justify this—two for “‘ the less 
recondite ’? and two for ‘‘ the more obscure.’’ I do not count 
the comma, cutting the top line of the stave, as clearly as a 
quarter-bar, and indicating that a quick breath may be taken. 
It is obvious and Fr. McDonald is not thinking of it. But there 
is (1) a dot, doubling a note’s value (in modern music it means 
only half as long again); (2) a horizontal line over a note (the 
tenuto sign of modern music) to mark a slight lengthening. 
These are too simple and clear to be classed as even ‘“ less 
recondite,’’? but let it pass. There is (3) the vertical episema—a 
short tick to mark a rhythmic “ stress ’’ where necessary. You 
will look in vain for a fourth; Solesmes has no more rabbits 
up its sleeve. Comment is unnecessary. 


After that, it is trivial to criticize his scoff at the dictum, 
which he misquotes, that the rhythmic stresses are ‘‘ almost 
as much in the singer’s mind as in his voice ”’ (cf. p. 253, top). 
This, he says, is “a cryptic saying which may be interpreted 
to mean that no notice need be taken of them at all.’? Not 
half so cryptic as his, nor half so foolish. This experienced 
choirmaster seems to be unaware of the influence of the mind 
and imagination on the reflex action of the muscles controlling 
the voice, and I suppose a drowning man would be in as good 
a mood for a merry song as his friend on honeymoon. 


A sufficient answer to the jargon on p. 252 about ‘‘ obtruded 
counterictus,”’ ‘‘ subtle values”’ and ‘‘ French ears” is given 
by the Solesmes gramophone records. I know honest gentlemen, 
severe critics of Solesmes for its destruction of the word-accent, 
who have yet expressed complete satisfaction with the word- 
accents in these records. But I have not made ‘“‘ exhaustive 
inquiries.”’ 
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I am weary of driving nails into these rotten planks, but 
one statement cannot go unnoticed. On the same page we read: 
‘“‘The Vatican Introduction insists on the primacy of the verbal] 
text—the Solesmes system on that of the music—the former is us 
officially proposed for the obedience of the whole Church, the te 
latter is an ingenious but a private theory.’’ We saw above W 
that the Church prescribed only ‘‘ the text of the sacred chant.” A 
Fr. McDonald himself, p. 250, quotes for us the Decree which 
says that ‘“‘ The Vatican Edition . .. contains. . . all that is 
needed for an exact rendering of the Chant.’’ Where does he 
find in this Decree or in the Vatican Gradual any hint even 
that the Introduction is officially proposed for the obedience 

of anybody? 

It is clear why the primacy of the verbal text is insisted on. 
Our first business is prayer, and we must say our words well 
and intelligently that mind may accord with voice. On this 
primacy the Solesmes monks and all good Christians insist [| 
equally with Rome. i 

The relation of word-accent to musical rhythm is in an f[ 
entirely different sphere, and as to the obtruded counter-ictus 
it is inherent in the melodies themselves. What cause Fr. 
McDonald hopes to serve by all this clever writing I do not 
know. 


One year after the Decree declaring rhythmical books 
‘ precario toleratae,’’ the Cardinal Vicar of Rome, Respighi, 
in his diocesan regulations, February, 1912, said that for the 
sake of greater uniformity the Solesmes books might be used— 
“ Per maggiore uniformitd nell esecuzione del canto gregoriano 
nelle varie chiese di Roma, si potranno adoperare quelli (libri 
gregoriani dell’edizione Vaticana) con Vaggiunta dei segni 
ritmici solesmensi.’’ As recently as April, 1927, Pope Pius XI 
wrote to Dom Mocquereau, calling his Paléographie Musicale 
‘‘a noble monument of the gregorian sciences ... the happy § 
preparation for the Vatican Edition,’’ and adding “Tt is with 
the same zeal that you have devoted your talent to unravelling 
and making understood the principles which guided the 
composition of the gregorian melodies...’ In November, 
1923, Cardinal Dubois founded in Paris the Institut Grégorien, 
making Dom Mocquereau general director and entrusting the 
higher course to Dom Gajard, and he said ‘‘ to make its success 
more easy and rapid and at the same time to ensure greater 
uniformity, we order the adoption of the Solesmes editions,” [| 
which he had already ordered even for parishes. (Italics ours.) 

The Holy Father commended his zeal and said: ‘‘ We praise 
you no less for calling in, to teach at the Institute of Paris, 
these same Fathers of Solesmes, who, by reason of their perfect 
competence, interpret this kind of music with an elegance and 
an art which leave nothing to be desired.’”’ Again, His Holiness 
sent the gold medal Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice to Mrs. Ward, 
foundress of the Institute of Pius X in New York, where only 
the Solesmes method is allowed to be taught. (Italics ours.) 
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But enough. Many bishops have recommended, some even 
ordered, the Solesmes books, which Rome has seen spreading 
all over the world for twenty-five years. We shall continue to 
use them. We do not ask for “ preciosity ’ but only that 
teachers of the Chant should be competent. Those who do not 
wish for ‘‘ labour-saving devices ’’ are free to use the plain text. 
As for the champion of ‘‘ Plainsong for the People ”’ 


Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis 
Cantus eget Populusve Dei. 


Hoty COMMUNION IN A SICK-ROOM. 


A sick person receives Holy Communion every fortnight. Her only 
attendant is a daughter who would also like to receive Holy Communion at 
the same time, since the house is a considerable distance from the Church 
and she is unwilling to leave her mother alone. Is there any authoritative 
instruction concerning the lawfulness of administering Holy Communion 
to the attendant in these circumstances ? 


I. There is an answer given by the Congregation of the 
Sacraments which meets our correspondent’s query. (A.A.S., 
1928, XX, p. 79.) It is given to the Bishop of Mondovi, a 
mountainous district in Piedmont. ‘I. An fideles in montanis 
pagis habitantes, quoties ad infirmos Sacra Eucharistia deferatur, 
possint Sacra Synaxi refici in loco sacro, vel etiam, cum agatur 
de re tam sacra, in loco decenti et honesto qui in itinere exstet, 
non valentes ea die ecclesiam petere? II. Num 8S. Communio 
et Confessionis Sacramentum administrari possint iis, qui in 
domo infirmi versantur? ad I: Affirmative, ad normam Can. 
869, juncto canone 822 §4, seu dummodo Ordinarius loci id 
concedat ad normam cit. praescriptionis, scilicet pro singulis 
casibus et per modum actus; ad II: Quoad Communionem, 
provisum in primo; quoad Confessionem, affirmative, servatis 
servandis ad norman cann. 910 §§ 1, 2; et 909 §§ 1, 2.”? Can. 
869 states that Holy Communion may be distributed wherever 
Mass is celebrated ; Can. 822 §4 directs that the Ordinary may 
give permission for Mass to be said, for a reasonable cause 
and per modum actus, in any fitting place but never in a bed- 
room. The official adnotationes printed, in the excellent modern 
usage, at the end of the official responsum, explain that 
Ordinaries may give the necessary authorization in similar 
circumstances, and may delegate powers to the parochial clergy, 
according to the rule of Can. 199 §1, provided that the 
possibility of abuse is removed and the occasions precisely 
determined on which the delegated faculty may be used. It 
will be noted, therefore, that the official answer of the 
Congregation does not actually grant any new and extended 
faculties in this matter. It merely applies the existing law 
to the circumstances. Mass may be authorized servatis servandis 
in any fitting place; Holy Communion may be given wherever 
Mass is celebrated; therefore, the distribution of Holy Com- 
munion may be authorized in these places, even though Mass 
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is not celebrated on the occasion. (Cf. Ami du Clergé, 1928, j 
p. 229.) 


II. To apply this doctrine to our present case. The rial 
must seek authorization from his Ordinary in order lawf y 
to give Holy Communion to the daughter. Permission would 
be given if the cause for which it is sought is just and reasonable; 
As outlined by our correspondent it appears to be so, taki Mg 
the distance from the Church in conjunction with the morg 
impossibility of leaving the sick woman unattended. But the 
law does not allow a priest to administer Holy Communion 
an attendant in the bedroom of the sick person. It would be 
necessary to arrange some kind of an altar in another room ‘ 
These precautions and permissions are absolutely necessary, i 
so sacred a matter, for we know from experience how easy it 
is for abuses to creep in. One commentator on the dec ¢ 
(Periodica, 1928, p. 27) adds the following: “In casu tamem 
gravis incommodi, locus esse poterit epikeiae, i.e., Ecclesia 
quae hodie tantopere frequentem communionem promovet, nom 
censetur velle ut opus caritatis, quale est servitium indirmorumy 
Ss. communionem impediat.’’ I think these words must refer 
to the lawfulness of an Ordinary granting permission, 
altogether exceptional circumstances, for the attendant to receive 
Holy Communion in the bedroom of the sick person, in cases, 
for example, where no other room is available. I do not thinz 
they can possibly mean that the priest may use epikeia and 
act without the permission of his Ordinary. It is one of the 
conditions of epikeia that the competent authority cannot be 


reached and that there is an urgent reason justifying the 
non-observance of a positive law. In the case under discussion) 
there is no urgency and it is quite a simple matter for a priest) 
to present his request to the Ordinary. 


E. J. M. 


PERMISSU SUPERIORUM. 
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